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WHEN I WAS HUNGRY—Based on Matthew 5:44-45 

I was hungry you said it was because I have too many 
children. 

I was hungry you said it was not your concern. 

I was hungry you said it's the Law of Nature. 

I was hungry you said it was because I was ignorant. 

I was hungry you said it was because of the Communist 

leadership. 

I was hungry you said it was my own fault. 

I was hungry you said so are a lot of people. 

I was hungry you told me to find a job. 

I was hungry you said so were your ancestors. 

I was hungry you said there will always be poverty. 

I was hungry you said there just isn't enough food 
to go around. 

I was hungry you spent $132 billion on National 
Defense. 

I was hungry you spent $26.5 billion on advertising. 

I was hungry you sent men to the moon. 

I was hungry you spent billions of dollars on sports. 

I was hungry you took advantage of my land. 

I was hungry you said. Wait! 

I was hungry you sent weapons, instead of food. 

I was hungry you sent tractors we couldn't afford. 

I was hungry you gave 1/4 of 1% of your Gross National 
Product (with strings attached). 

I was hungry you said a few prayers and forgot. 

I was hungry you didn't really care. 

I died, and you wouldn't even mourn for me. 

AND YOU ARE THE FOLLOWERS OF JESUS, CHRISTIANS 
WHO ARE FULL OF GOD'S LOVE. 
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ABSTRACT 


The thesis of this project is that Biblical faith 
requires the church to confront world hunger as an essen¬ 
tial part of its mission. Until very recently the mainline 
church in America has done little towards solving the prob¬ 
lem of hunger. This project deals with the lack of action 
on the part of the church and demonstrates how action is 
essentially a part of mission. 

By exposing the main causes of hunger it is demon¬ 
strated in this project that hunger is by and large cre¬ 
ated by society. While natural causes such as famine and 
overpopulation do indeed contribute to the hunger problem, 
the main culprits are social systems. Five causal areas 
are explored, those being: land use, economics, poverty 
and oppression, political systems, and interdependency. 

The causal areas are then explored from a biblical 
perspective. It is shown that the current values with 
which society is operating when dealing with land use, and 
the other causes, are in direct opposition to the biblical 
values. For instance, the biblical view of land use and 
ownership states that the Earth is the Lord's and that 
humanity is charged with responsible stewardship of God's 
property. Contemporary values delegate land ownership to 
individuals or corporations and the concept"*.of responsible 
stewardship is viewed as a luxury few can afford. Si m ilar 
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contrasts between contemporary values and biblical values 
are demonstrated in this project. 

The biblical values should be the foundation for 
the mission of the church in regards to hunger. Yet this 
is not the case. The church is caught up in a struggle 
for definition of its mission. Recent conferences on mis¬ 
sion and evangelism underscore this struggle. The church 
lacks a definition of mission. 

The author of this project proposes his own defi¬ 
nition of mission. This definition includes three factors. 
First mission must come from a mandate to follow God's 
will. Second mission must include a wholistic Gospel. 
Thirdly, there is a need for the individual Christian to 
become accountable for the mission. Mission is a function 
of all of God's people. 

This definition of mission is then related to the 
hunger crisis and it is shown that the church is under an 
obligation to respond to the crisis as part of its mission. 
An evaluation of the church's past attempts to respond to 
hunger demonstrates that the church is failing to do jus¬ 
tice to the Gospel. Suggestions are made as to how the 
church can adequately convey the biblical values demon¬ 
strated in this project and it is shown that the church 
can adequately respond to the crisis of hunger. 

World hunger is an awesome problem, perhaps the 
most critical problem of this century. Roughly two-thirds 
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of the hurian race is severely affected by hunger and mal¬ 
nutrition. The death toll is enormous. The church must, 
and can, begin to take positive steps towards alleviating 
world hunger. This project speaks to this strongly. 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 


Then they will answer/ 'Lord/ when did we see thee 
hungry or thirsty or a stranger or naked or sick or in 
prison/ and did not minister to thee?' Then he will 
answer them/ 'Truly/ I say to you/ as you did it not 
to one of the least of these/ you did it not to me.' 
(Matt. 25:44-45 RSV) 


A. INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


The problem addressed by this project is the in¬ 
adequate awareness of the world hunger issue in the life 
of the church and in its mission theology. This inade¬ 
quacy is hindering the church's ability to make positive 
moves toward solutions to the hunger crisis/ surely the 
most pressing issue of our times. 

At least ten million persons (and possibly twice that 
number) died in 1975 as a direct result of receiving 
too little food. Today (1S76) 500 million men/ women 
and children/ beau: severe and often irreversible ef¬ 
fects of malnutrition. Over one-half of the human race 
exists in conditions of chronic poverty that keep them 
underfed and uncertain about their next meal. 1 

The problem of hunger is awesome. The fact that 
over one-half of the human race is affected by this condi¬ 
tion points to the magnitude of this issue. The real 
horror lies in the fact that little progress, if indeed 


^C. Dean Freudenberger and Paul M. Minus, Jr., 
Christian Responsibility in a Hungry World (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1976), p. 7. 
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any, has been made towards finding solutions to this 

crisis since 1975, and the problem is getting worse. 

This review of developments since the World Food Con¬ 
ference leads to an assessment of progress in many 
areas and of urgent business yet to be completed. 

Both these perceptions are accurate. It is not pos¬ 
sible to be optimistic or complacent in the face of 
evidence which indicates that there are probably 
store hungry and malnourished people in 1979 than the 
450 stillion to whom the 1974 Conference directed its 
attention. 

The prevailing conclusion is one of inadequate 
progress , of challenges yet to be met, and oppor¬ 
tunities yet to be seized to dramatically reduce 
hunger and malnutrition in the world. Recent studies 
and experience continue to confirm that millions need 
not remain hungry. The economic and technical poten¬ 
tial for eliminating hunger and malnutrition exists. 
However, if the suffering of hungry millions is to be 
relieved, this potential requires a major and well 
directed effort and the sustained political will to 
see it through. 2 

The above statements were made by Maurice Wil- 
liams. Executive director of the United Nations World Food 
Council and former director of U.S. AID. His comments 
reflect the urgency of the hunger crisis and the fact that 
little progress has been made towards finding solutions. 

The church as an institution has the power and 
ability to take positive steps towards solving the problem 
of world hunger, yet is doing very little. Recently a 
very frustrated Director of Hunger Ecumenical Action Task 
Force (H.E.A.T.) shared with me a letter he had received 


2 

Maurice Williams, "Toward a World without Hunger: 
Progress and Prospects for Completing the Unfinished Agenda 
of the World Food Conference" (Report by the Executive Di¬ 
rector delivered at the Fifth Ministerial Session, Ottawa, 
4-7 September 1979), p. 35. (My tinder lining.) 
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from a church in southern California. The congregation 
was irate about the fact that the money they donated for 
world hunger was also being used to finance task forces 
and that it was not going directly to the hungry nations. 
Obviously the congregation could not see the connection 
between the task force efforts and the direct giving of 
aid. This is by no means an isolated case; this response 
can be heard throughout the church. 

Another crippling factor is that many persons do 
not see hunger as having anything at all to do with reli¬ 
gion or the church. Some feel that the church should 
give money and food aid to the Third World but at the same 
time resist the church's involvement in the structures 
that cause the problem in the first place. The feeling is 
that the church should not become involved with politics. 

This project is an attempt to respond to this 
dilemma. By exploring five causal areas of hunger and 
showing that these areas are within the realm of the church, 
it is hoped that the confusion can be cleared up. It is 
increasingly obvious to the writer from his research that 
the lack of knowledge on the part of the local congregation 
and the professional leadership of the church , in regards 
to the hunger issue, is hindering the church as an institu¬ 
tion from taking more effective action towards solving 
this problem. The aim of this project is to show that 
there is a means by which this knowledge can be imparted 
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and a new awareness of the hunger crisis brought about. 

B. THESIS STATEMENT 

The thesis of this project is that biblical faith 
requires the church to confront world hunger as an essen¬ 
tial part of its mission. 


C. MAJOR TERMS 

Hunger : A condition of constant and severe malnu¬ 
trition, leading to physical illness, diminished poten¬ 
tials, apathy and death. This condition is due to the 
lack of an adequate diet. 

World hunger s The condition of hunger which is 
felt throughout the earth, primarily in the poor and under¬ 
developed nations. Due to the extreme severity of the 
problem in the Third World Nations this project will center 
on these nations when dealing with the term world hunger. 

Church : The institution of Christians bound to¬ 
gether by a belief in Jesus Christ and using the Bible as 
a primary source for this faith. The church can be seen to 
encompass all of Christianity, including those who do not 
participate in the institution. In this project the insti¬ 
tution itself is what is meant by church. To further limit 
this, mainline protestant churches in America will be the 
focus for the term ■church." 
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Mission : A stated goal of the church encompass¬ 
ing the awareness of such a goal, the theological basis 
for it, and action taken to implement and achieve such 
goal. This involves a direction or stand that the church 
takes towards world hunger and how the church implements 
the stand. For a further definition of mission see 
Chapter Four. 

The Land : This term is used in reference to the 
earth and the food it produces. This encompasses the en¬ 
tire earth. Land use also fits into this definition; the 
way the earth is treated and the distribution of the food 
it produces. 

Economic systems : The means by which individuals 
or nations divide possessions. This also encompasses how 
individuals or nations define possessions and the worth 
of material objects. This project will focus mainly on 
how food is distributed. 

Poor and oppressed : Persons or nations who live in 
conditions of hunger and underdevelopment, or who are 
stifled by political systems which render them incapable 
of improving their lifestyle in such a way that they can 
adequately provide for their need for food. 

Unjust social systems : Systems that deny or inhibit 
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individuals' or nations' basic rights to food, shelter 
and adequate health care. This also refers to structures 
that permit one part of humanity to live in affluence 
while the other part suffers from severe poverty. Polit¬ 
ical, social, cultural and religious ideologies which 
prevent one from realizing one's potential as a human 
being cure considered to be in the realm of unjust social 
systems. 


Interdependency : The observation that all things 
(human, vegetable, animal, mineral, material) are inter¬ 
related and are mutually dependent on one another for sur¬ 
vival. This includes the concept that nothing exists in 
isolation from any other thing and that an action taken by 
one thing profoundly affects something else. 

Global society : A realization that all nations 
and persons must coexist with all others. That a world of 
independent nations and persons is nonexistent in real¬ 
ity. That each nation is dependent upon other nations for 
survival. 


D. WORK PREVIOUSLY DONE 

It would be presumptuous to assume that the work 
and research done in the field of world hunger can be sum¬ 
marized in a few pages. The great wealth of material pre¬ 
cludes this. There is an enormous amount of literature 
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viewing hunger from many different angles# from a strictly 
ecological position to a strictly political perspective. 

The following is a summary of work done in this area that 
has helped the writer in shaping his thesis. 

General information on world hunger can be found in 
several sources. The United Nations World Food Conference# 
held at Rome in 1974, provides one with facts that are in¬ 
valuable in dealing with the hunger issue. The writer 
relies heavily on the official reports 3 of this conference 
in describing the hunger problem and its causes. Another 
excellent source for general information is Josue De 

Castro's book entitled The Geography of Hunger # which was 

4 

originally published in 1953 and revised in 1977. This 
source is perhaps the first book ever written on hunger 
and its causes in a scientific manner and has become a 
classic for understanding the scope of the hunger issue. 

De Castro's approach to dealing with the facts has been 
underscored by authors and has become the most widely used 
method of dealing with the crisis. 

Lester R. Brown# 3 President of the World Watch 

3 

United Nations World Food Conference# Reports # 
Papers and Plan of Action (Rome: n.p., 1974). 

^Josue De Castro, The Geography of Hunger (Boston: 
Little# Brown, 1953), reprinted as The Geopolitics of Hun¬ 
ger (New York: Monthly Review, 1955; rev. ed.# 1977). 

5 Lester R. Brown# The Twenty-Ninth Day (New York: 
Norton# 1978) and By Bread Alone (New York: Praeger, 1974). 
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Institute, has written a great many valuable articles on 
World Hunger. In his books The Twenty-Ninth Day and By 
Bread Alone Brown approaches the hunger issue from an eco¬ 
logical and population standpoint. He sees the current 
pattern of society as being destructive to the resources 
of the earth. His main concerns are environmental abuse 
and the dramatically rising population. 

g 

Ward and Dubes also take an ecological perspective 
in their book entitled Only One Earth . They, like Brown, 
predict that the current pattern of using resources is 
leading to ecological annihilation. 

While the ecological vantage point has its merits, 

*7 

Lapp£ and Collins write that the real problem lies in dis¬ 
tribution of resources and not necessarily the lack of them. 
They contend that there is more than enough food for every¬ 
one and that the problem is one of equitable distribution. 

g 

Bread for the World, as portrayed by Arthur Simon 
in a book of the same title, is an organization which at¬ 
tempts to deal with hunger on a political and social level. 
It is Bread for the world's contention that political and 

^Barbara Ward and Ren€ Dubos, Only One Earth (New 
York: Norton, 1972). 

^Frances Moore Lapp4 and Joseph Collins, Food First: 
Beyond the Myth of Scarcity (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

1977) . 

O 

Arthur Simon, Bread for the World (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1975). 
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economic priorities are causes of hunger and that there is 
a need to deal with these in order to find solutions to 
the problem. 

In a book entitled World Hunger and Moral Obliga- 

9 

tion, edited by William Aiken and Hugh La Follette, the 
question is raised if society should act to alleviate the 
problem of hunger at all. This work consists of a collec¬ 
tion of essays which present the pros and cons of action. 
Garrett Hardin ano Joseph Fletcher present their ideas in 
this book. 

Hardin is famous for his "lifeboat ethics." He 
contends that humanity is living on a lifeboat with a sea 
of hungry people trying to get aboard. He contends that 
the lifeboat is already full to capacity and that to aid 
the hungry people is to insure that all# including the 
ones on the lifeboat, will drown. He recommends that no 
aid be given at all to the Third World Nations unless they 
agree to keep their population down and try to support 
themselves. It is his opinion that to give aid to the 
struggling nations only prolongs their inevitable doom. 

Joseph Fletcher presents the triage position, which 
is very similar to that of Hardin. He contends that soci¬ 
ety should "give if it helps but not if it hurts," seeing 

^William Aiken and Hugh La Follette (eds.) World 
Hunger and Moral Obligation (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1977). 
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that many Third World nations are doomed anyway. Any aid 
given, therefore, is only hurting them and the rest of 
the world. Aid should be given to nations which have a 
chance for survival. An evaluation should be made for 
each area needing aid to see if it has a chance for sur¬ 
vival. 

World Hunger and Moral Obligation is excellent in 
that it presents both sides of the aid question. It is 
this writer's opinion and observation that the book is 
slanted more towards the lifeboat and triage arguments of 
not giving aid and not feeling a moral obligation to help 
the hungry nations. For this reason this book has become 
a valuable resource for dealing with the viewpoint of not 
giving aid. 

In a work entitled Beyond Survival: Bread and Jus¬ 
tice in Christian Perspective , edited by Dieter T. Hes- 
sel,^ essays written by a variety of authors point to a 
different conclusion than that of Hardin and Fletcher. C. 
Dean Freudenberger and Joseph C. Hough, Jr., respond di¬ 
rectly to the lifeboat and triage ethics in an article in 
this book. They show that Hardin’s presupposition of a 
lifeboat situation is false and that it is the Christian's 
obligation to aid the hungry nations. This book looks 


^Dieter T. Hessel (ed.) Beyond Survival: Bread 
and Justice in Christian Perspective (New York; Friendship 
Press, 1977). 
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beyond the ecological aspects of hunger and delves into 
the arena of justice, religious responsibility and dis¬ 
tribution. 

There are many books which give a Christian per¬ 
spective on the hunger issue. Freudenberger's^ Chris- 

12 

tian Responsibility in a Hungry World # Sider's Rich 

13 

Christians in an Age of Hunger and Hellwig*s The Eucha¬ 
rist and the Hunger of the World are three musts if one 
is to work through the Christian perspectives on the 
hunger issue. 

Sider presents a Biblical focus on the hunger issue# 
reaching the conclusion that Christians are compelled to 
act towards alleviating the cries of the hunger world. He 
draws almost exclusively on Biblical Literature in this 
book and for this reason it has been an invaluable resource 
for Chapter Three of this project. 

Monika Hellwig also brings a Biblical perspective 
to her writing. She contends that the Eucharist, the cen¬ 
tral sacrament of the Church# speaks to the sharing of food 
and that one reason why the Eucharist is rapidly becoming 

11 See footnote 1# p. 1. 

12 

Ronald J. Sider# Rich Christians in an Age of 
Hunger; A Biblical Study (Downers Grove# IL; Intravarsity 
Press# 1977). 

^Monika Hellwig# The Eucharist and World Hunger 
(New York; Paulist Press, 1978). 
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impotent is that few of the participants see the relation¬ 
ship between the sacrament and hunger. She deals with both 
physical and spiritual hunger in her book. She carries 
this theme throughout the book and shows a unique under¬ 
standing of the Eucharist in relation to world hunger. 

14 

Mary Evelyn Jegen and Bruno V. Manno in The Earth 

15 

Is the Lord's / Richard Taylor in Economics and the Gospel, 

John V. Taylor^ in Enough Is Enough and Dennis E. Shoe- 
17 

maker ' in The Global Connection all speak about issues 
vital in the understanding of the spiritual aspect of the 
causes of hunger. They are all helpful in providing an 
ethical viewpoint for Christian action. 

For the chapter on mission there was a great deal 
of literature which was helpful in understanding the cur¬ 
rent mission trends of the church. The Mission Trends 

18 

series, edited by Gerald H. Anderson, provides a good 
evaluation of the problems confronted by mission theology 

14 

Mary Evelyn Jegen and Bruno V. Manno (eds.) The 
Earth Is the Lord's (New York: Paulist Press, 1978). 

^Richard Taylor, Economics and the Gospel (Phila¬ 
delphia: United Church Press, 1973). 

^John V. Taylor, Enough Is Enough (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1977). 

17 

Dennis E. Shoemaker, The Global Connection: Lo- 
cal Action for world Justice (New York: Friendship Press, 
1977). 

18 

Gerald H. Anderson and T. F. Stransky (eds.) Mis¬ 
sion Trends No. 1 (New York: Paulist Press, 1974). 
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over the past decade. Mortimar Arias' speeches on world 
mission and evangelism are also very helpful in under¬ 
standing the mission of the church, primarily because he 
is speaking as a member of the Third World Clergy. 

Finally, the reports from the Bangkok Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches are important resource aids for 
dealing with the controversy between mission and evangel¬ 
ism. 

19 

Ralph D. Winter edits a book entitled The Evan¬ 
gelical Response to Bangkok which is a collection of 
essays criticizing the activities and results of the Bang¬ 
kok conference. This is helpful in providing another 
viewpoint on the role of the church and its mission. 

Finally there is literature which points to the 
fact that the church should become active in political and 
social structures that cause hunger. This is an issue 

which will be dealt with a great deal in this project. 

20 

John C. Bennett in The Radical Imperative and Jose Miguez 
21 

Bonino in Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation 

19 

Ralph D. Winter (ed.) The Evangelical Response to 
Bangkok (Pasadena: William Catey Library, 1973). 

9 A 

John C. Bennett, The Radical Imperative: From 
Theology to Social Ethics (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1975). - - 

2 1 

-Jose Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolu¬ 
tionary Situation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975). 
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are excellent sources for understanding the need for the 
church to speak out against unjust structures, showing 
that by not speaking out the church is condoning the cur** 
rent systems. 

The writer of this project hopes to make his con¬ 
tribution to the wide body of literature on world hunger. 
The project relates the Biblical stand on the causes of 
hunger in such a way as to point to the church's respon¬ 
sibility for action on this grave issue. The causes of 
hunger are generalized into five main areas in this 
project, thus making it easier to grasp the complex issues 
at stake. Finally in exploring the theology of mission, 
areas that the church should take action are exposed and 
expounded on. 


E. SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS 

As one can see, the issue of world hunger is com¬ 
plex. The literature written on the subject points to a 
variety of conclusions. An adequate understanding of world 
hunger must include an awareness of all the perspectives 
found in the literature. 

Until the church can acknowledge and accept that 
the hunger crisis is indeed the church's problem it can and 
will do little toward solving the problem. Token donations 
will continue to be the church's main response and the 
social structures causing the problem will remain as they 
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are. The church can use its power and voice to speak 
against the systems which cause hunger. This project is 
designed to heighten the awareness of church leaders and 
laypeople and to help them see that the problem can be 
solved by relying on biblical perspectives in coping with 
the issues that cause hunger. The Bible can be the 
church's number one resource in defining its mission 
towards the hungry world. 

It would be extremely presumptuous for the writer 
to assume he can provide the answers to the hunger problem 
in this project. If such an answer exists it is a miracle 
in itself. There are no easy solutions. Therefore this 
project shall be limited to being an aid in understanding 
the theological nature of the hunger issue and the mission 
of the church. 

As a further limitation this project will explore 
only five significant causes of hunger. There are many 
causes that will not be dealt with due to the limited na¬ 
ture of this project. The five areas that are considered 
in this project are: land use? economic systems; poverty 
and oppression; unjust social and political systems; and 
the interdependency of all things in a global society. The 
intent is to show that these are issues for the church to 
confront, that there are biblical guidelines on how to 
approach them, and that the mission of the church most cer¬ 
tainly must reflect these guidelines. 
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F. METHODOLOGY AND OUTLINE 

This project incorporates the practical aspect of 
ministry as veil as biblical and theological concerns. 

The project will touch naturally in the areas of Ethics, 

Old and New Testament studies. Church History, Christian 
Education, Theology and Mission. 

The project consists of five chapters. Chapter One 
being this introduction. 

Chapter Two deals with the magnitude of the hunger 
issue and with factual information. It explains in detail 
the five causal areas of hunger used in this project and 
shows how they are major causes of the hunger crisis. 
Relying heavily on the United Nations World Food Confer¬ 
ence Reports this chapter presents the basis for the later 
chapters. 

Chapter Three deals with the Biblical perspective 
on the five causal areas explored in Chapter Two. This 
chapter fosters a Biblical basis for dealing with the 
hunger issue as the critical vantage point for dealing 
with the theology of Mission as found in Chapter Four. 

Chapter Four centers on Mission? past, present, and 
proposed future. A theology of Mission, based on Biblical 
material from Chapter Three, evolves from this chapter. 
Finally an evaluation of the current mission trends towards 
hunger is presented. 
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Chapter Five is the summary and conclusion of this 
project and includes reflections and awarenesses gained by 
undertaking the project, as well as the writer's summary 
of the future of the church's response to world hunger. 

G. SUMMARY 

World hunger is, and will be for some time, the 
most devastating and pressing issue of our age. The church 
cannot much longer be satisfied with simplistic understand¬ 
ings and response mechanisms that approach the level of 
"charity." 
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Chapter 2 


WORLD HUNGER IN PERSPECTIVE 


Hunger is caused by plunder and not by scarcity; the 
fruits of the earth and of generations of toil are 
unjustly divided up; the earth is the birthright of 
all human beings; and what comes from the earth can 
and must provide nourishment for all the earth's 
children rather than private gain for the few. 1 


A. INTRODUCTION 

World hunger is truly the most challenging crisis 
humanity is faced with in this century. The death toll 
each year exceeds the deaths related to World War I and it 
is growing rapidly. Recognizing this the United Nations 
held a World Food Conference in 1974 at Rome. Thirteen 
hundred delegates, representing 130 nations, participated 
in this landmark conference. 

The participants of this conference were presented 
with cold, hard facts. "On the most conservative estimate 
there are well over 460 million ... people who are per¬ 
manently hungry and whose capacity for living a normal 

2 

life cannot be realized. ..." The conservative figure 

^Catherine Lerza and Michael Jacobson (eds.) Food 
for People Not for Profit (Nepal: Ballantine, 1975), pp. 
247-248. 

2 

United Nations World Food Conference, Reports, 
Papers and Plan of Action (Rome: n.p., 1974). 
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of 460 million persons does not reflect the "hidden hun¬ 
ger" that Josue De Castro reports: 

Students of nutrition, however, recognize more types 
than the starvation which chiefly interests reporters 
and their readers. These other forms are less spec¬ 
tacular, perhaps, but they are of much greater social 
significance. They affect a great number of people, 
and their action is continuous, working from one gen¬ 
eration to another. 3 4 * 

Well over one billion men, women and children are 
severely affected by malnutrition, the "hidden hunger." 
Consider for a moment how the lack of a single vital nutri¬ 
ent in a person's diet can affect one's ability to survive. 
The disease being discussed in the following quotation is 
iodine deficiency. 

. . . The victims of this disease show obvious signs of 
physical and mental degeneration: abnormalities of 
growth, endocrinous dwarf conditions, partial and gen¬ 
eral deformities, deaf-autism, feeble-mindedness, idi¬ 
ocy and so forth. This, then, is one of the most seri¬ 
ous deficiency diseases, capable of causing complete 
degeneration of whole groups of the population. 11 

There are many more nutritional deficiencies which 
are outlined extremely well in The Geopolitics of Hunger . 
The point is that the term hunger can no longer be limited 
to starvation; it must encompass malnutrition as well. 

Hunger must not be seen in merely an abstract 
sense, as it is much more than that. It is suffering. 


3 Josu<? De Castro, The Geopolitics of Hunger (New 
York: Monthly Review, 1977), p. 28. 

4 

Ibid., pp. 87-88. 
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illness, misery and death. It affects children much more 
than adults. Hunger produces violence, apathy, and lim¬ 
ited potentials, and it is self-perpetuating. 

Men subjected to total hunger react as violently as 
animals. The overwhelming action of hunger dulls 
all of man’s other vital interests and desires, even 
suppresses them completely. His whole thinking is 
actively concentrated on finding something to eat, no 
matter what the means, no matter what the risk. 5 

Hunger is a grave issue and it must be confronted 
immediately. This confrontation is not easy, as the causes 
of hunger are both numerous and complex. One cannot limit 
the causes to simply one or two factors. The U.N. Pood 
Conference Reports indicate that the delegates were well 
aware of this dilemma. 

Hunger awareness is hindered by a meandering series 
of myths about its causes. One popularly acclaimed myth, 
possibly the most popular, is that hunger is caused by 
overpopulation. There are too many people and there is too 
little food to go around. Scholars have examined this is¬ 
sue critically and many are now convinced that this is in 
fact a false myth. 

What is responsible for this alarming nutritional situ¬ 
ation in South America? Is it possible that the land 
is overcrowded, and the starvation due to overpopula¬ 
tion? Far from it. . . . The truth of the matter is 
that South America has an extremely low demographic 
density. A population of only 280,000,000 inhabitants 
is scattered over an area of more than 7,000,000 sq. 
miles. This, I believe, is a relative density of only 
40 to the square mile—among the lowest in the world.® 


Ibid., p. 65. 


Ibid., p. 163. 
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While overpopulation is not the most crucial fac¬ 
tor in the causes of hunger, it still requires deep con¬ 
cern. In 1952, for example, the population figures for 
South America were reported by De Castro to be 90,000,000 
i nh abitants with a relative density of 13 to the square 
mile. This reflects a rapid and alarming rise in popula¬ 
tion in a 25-year period and cannot be ignored when deal¬ 
ing with food availability. The D.N. Food Conference 
Reports also reflect alarm at the rapid population in¬ 
crease in the Third World and it is predicted that if 
this population increase trend continues that there will 
not be enough food for all. 

This enters into the realm of sustainability, a 
very complex and hotly debated issue. The sustainability 
question will not be discussed in this project due to the 
limited nature of the project and the complexity of the 
issue. For all intents and purposes the writer will be 
operating from the assumption that there is enough food at 
the present time to feed all the inhabitants on the planet 
adequately. This may not be the case in the very near 
future? therefore it is imperative that the distribution 
of the present food supply become equitable in preparation 
for the possible shortages in the future. Also it is im¬ 
portant that resource abuse and waste, an issue discussed 
in the section on land use in this chapter, be examined in 
light of this sustainability question. 
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It has been shown that hunger and poverty are 
causes of overpopulation and not vice versa. Studies have 
shown that rapid population growth is more prominent in 
underdeveloped nations and that the rate of increase has a 
direct relationship to the rate of poverty. Due to a 
variety of factors, including high infant mortality, early 
deaths due to diseases and starvation, and other factors, 
poor families produce more offspring than those in a 
higher economic bracket in order to offset the factors. 

The U.N. Food Conference Reports reflect this critical 
understanding of the population issue. 

Possibly the second most popular myth about hunger 
is that it is caused largely by famine or other natural 
disasters, that it is mainly a natural phenomenon that 
simply cannot be avoided. This is not a concern of this 
project and provides a very simplistic and limited view of 
the reality of world hunger. While famine and disasters 
may cause some crisis situations, the hunger dealt with in 
this project is primarily long term in nature, affecting 
persons for generations. 

Scholars, such as Frances Moore Lappe, have shown 
that there are adequate food and nutrients to feed all the 
people on this planet with more to spare. Bohieslav 
Vacera, Minister of Agriculture and Food in Czechoslovakia, 
spoke to the U.N. delegates on this issue. 

"World land resources are sufficient to feed all, even 
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with a rising population. Developing countries have 
great reservoirs of natural resources and manpower. 

But one cannot expect full success in agricultural 
production without deep modifications in the social- 
economic structures. 

The delegates conceded, to a large extent, that hunger is 
indeed a human-created problem and that human structures 
must be dealt with if the problem of hunger is ever going 
to be alleviated. 

"Hunger is the most degrading of adversities; it 
demonstrates the inability of existing culture to satisfy 
the most fundamental human necessities, and it always 

o 

implies Society's guilt." This is the stand the writer 
is taking in this project. Hunger is a humanly created 
problem and must be dealt with by humanity. Five basic 
areas which deeply affect the hunger situation will be 
explored in this chapter, hereafter known as causal areas. 
The areas are: land use, economic systems, poverty and 
oppression, unjust social and political structures, and 
interdependency in a global society. 

While natural phenomena indeed contribute to an 
extent to the hunger crisis, these five areas can be seen 
to be major causes of hunger. As stated in the introduc¬ 
tion, there are many other causes of hunger which will not 
be dealt with in this project due to its limited nature. 

7 United Nations, 38 11.7 p. M. 4. 

g 

Castro, p. 11. 
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The writer has chosen what he feels to be the most sig¬ 
nificant causes of hunger. 


B. LAND USE 

The earth is the greatest resource humankind has 
at its fingertips. It can provide humanity with the vital 
necessities for life and growth. Its vast areas of agri¬ 
culture and other food-producing substances have given hu¬ 
manity the essence of survival since the dawn of time. 
However, for over one-half of the human race the earth is 
providing little to nothing. Land use, or rather in most 
cases abuse , is highly connected with the hunger crisis. 

The primary intent of this section is to show how 
several factors in land use contribute to world hunger. 
Colonialism, exploitation of resources, inadequate tech¬ 
nology, and low status of agricultural development all 
contribute to the crisis. 

The colonial legacy is possibly the main issue in 
land usage as it relates to hunger. The colonial legacy 
is the traces that colonialism has left in the Third World 
nations. The colonial structure was that of a mother 
country, or imperial power, using other countries called 
colonies to supply her with cheap resources and labor. 

Many times colonies were used to provide only one or two 
main products to the mother country, such as coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, sugar, spices, rubber, and many others. Therefore 
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the colonials did little to support their own food needs 
and directed their energies into providing the products 
for the imperial power. The mother country was supposed 
to provide the necessities, such as food, to the colonies. 
Land was used solely for the benefit of the mother country. 

When the colonies were freed from the imperial 
powers the inhabitants found that they could not provide 
food for themselves and that they were virtually dependent 
upon the mother country for survival. Oftentimes foreign 
corporations stepped in to take the place of the colonial 
power at least in the sense that they reaped the benefits 
of the one-crop agriculture originated by the imperial 
powers. 

“The prevailing starvation in South America is a 

direct consequence of the continent's historical past. 

This history is one of colonial exploitation along mercan- 
9 

tile lines." The same can be said about most other con¬ 
tinents where hunger prevails. The fact is that the 
peasant farmers find that they have little choice but to 
work for the corporations that take the resources out of 
their country and bring them to affluent nations such as 
the United States. 

Colonial systems created agricultural industries for 
the production of rubber, cocoa, tea, coffee, cotton, 
vegetable oils, timber, sugar and spices. Such 

9 Ibid., p. 97. 
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industrial crops were useful for the colonial powers, 
but they did not feed their producers. 0 

There are other problems created by the colonial 
system as well. 

Another phenomenon intimately associated with the kind 
of colonial land exploitation which aims at the pro¬ 
duction of cash crops for export is the latifundium, 
or great estate. One-crop agriculture and the lati¬ 
fundium, constitute the two greatest evils of the con¬ 
tinent.^-^ 

The great estate, or corporate farm, is highly 
prevalent throughout the world. Vast areas of land cure 
owned by corporations and the land is devoted to growing 
one or two cash crops that do not feed the producers. Farm 
workers are paid little for their efforts and are left to 
starve or to eat residue from the corporation's cash crops. 
One example of this is in Puerto Rico where sugar planta¬ 
tion workers eat the residue from the canes they cut as 
their main diet. 

Clearly an evil result of this form of agriculture 
is that it is highly exploitative of the earth. Crops are 
grown for quantity and the ecosystem is virtually ignored. 
Thus the land becomes barren from being overworked or from 
growing the wrong crops. A look at the Sahel region, a 
vast area that was once bountiful with food, shows how 
devastating exploitation of land can be. 

^■®C. Dean Freudenberger and Paul M. Minus, Jr., 
Christian Responsibility in a Hungry world (Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1976), pp. 21-22. 

^^Castro, p. 38. 
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Although increased exploitation initially led to in¬ 
creased productivity, the agricultural ecosystem 
lacked the ability to sustain production in the long 
run. The relation between the people and their eco¬ 
system was not sufficiently symbiotic to permit the 
system to survive the stress of periodic drought 
characteristic of the Sahel, sparse and erratically 
spaced rains worsened the malnutrition and even 
brought starvation to man and his cattle. The eco¬ 
system, made unstable by overexploitation , degraded 
under the forces of wind and even of the rains that 
should have been a longed-for blessing. This cycle 
which ran its course in this fragile ecosystem during 
a rather short span, is not unlike the cycle which 
mary environmental biologists see occurring more 
slowly even in developed countries because of present 
agricultural practices .^ 

Other corporate exploitation practices include the 
removal of valuable resources which protect the ecosystem. 
Large scale timber removal is an example of this. In Ap¬ 
pendix A there is an example of a proposed project that 
would ruin the ecosystem on an entire island and force the 
inhabitants either to starve or relocate. And the possi¬ 
bility of relocation is remote as the nearest countries 
appear not to want the refugees. Strip mining is also an 
example of this type of resource exploitation. These prac¬ 
tices speed up the process of erosion. 

"When erosion is provoked by the interference of 
man, however, the process is different; and losing a great 
deal [more] of its richness than can be simultaneously 


12 

Donald R. Geiger, "Agriculture, Stewardship, and 
a Sustainable Future" in Mary Evelyn Jegen and Bruno V. 
Manno (eds.) The Earth Is The Lord's (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1978), pp. 90-91. (My underlining.) 
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replaced, the soil may lose its fertility entirely. 

When soil loses its fertility, that is it. No food can 
be grown, the ground is barren and desertfication moves 
in, creating deserts out of once bountiful land. The 
people who depended upon that land for food end up starv¬ 
ing. 

Clearly land use must be examined carefully, and 
changes must occur in order for hunger to be alleviated. 
The U.N. Conference recognized this and stressed that im¬ 
provements in agricultural development should be a prior¬ 
ity. There is a great deal of undeveloped land that if 
used wisely could provide food. 

In a country like Costa Rica, with 10,000,000 acres 
of arable soil, most of it volcanic in origin and ex¬ 
tremely fertile, only 10 percent of the land is cur¬ 
rently under cultivation, and of this, a third is 
devoted exclusively to coffee. 

Surely the lesson from the past teaches that if 
such development of available land is undertaken it must 
be done with wise consideration for the ecosystem. One 
crucial factor which is holding back such development is 
that the Third world people do not have the technology nec 
essary to develop their land. Many of these countries are 
tropical and require different technology than other areas 
One mistake of the past is the attempt to use Western tech 
niques of farming in land that was not suited for such 

13 Castro, p. 72. 14 Ibid., p. 105. 
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'techniques. More education and training are required in 
these countries in order for the land to be used properly 
to feed the people. 

Another hindering factor to the development of 
more land for agriculture is the phenomenon called Agri¬ 
business. While agribusiness-type agriculture appears to 
have been in civilization since the early days of agricul¬ 
ture, it has reached to far greater proportions in this 
century. 

Earl Butz, former Secretary of Agriculture in the 
United States, echoes the trend towards agribusiness. When 
asked in a recent television interview, "What should be 
done to help the small farmer who is being driven out by 
corporations?" Butz replied, "either get big or get out." 
"For all his rhetoric about traditional American verities, 
the message Earl Butz carries across the country is that 
farming is no longer a way of life—it is a business. 

Traces of what farming as a business has left on 
the Third World nations have been shown in the discussion 
on the colonial legacy. When farming is considered to be 
a business the owners attempt to make a profit at the ex¬ 
pense of the workers and the land. It also speeds up the 
process of erosion since the business mind attempts to make 
the most profit as quickly as possible. 

15 

Freudenberger and Minus, pp. 24-25. 
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Eov? to involve people in the process of development 
and how to improve the life of the small farmers and 
landless workers has perhaps emerged as the most 
critical unresolved in the search for more appropri¬ 
ate development strategies. 16 

The above comment was taken from the U.N. Food Conference 

report and shows that the delegates of the conference saw 

the need for the small farmer approach to agriculture. 

This was made one of the priorities of the conference. 

The Conference also pointed out that the low status 

agricultural development receives in policy making was a 

cause of the food shortages. "The extremely low value that 

economic and political decision makers have placed upon 

agriculture and upon rural community development through- 

17 

out the years has contributed to hunger." Progress, 
unfortunately, is far too often defined in terms of indus¬ 
trialization. The more factories a country has the more 
developed it is considered to be. This is unfortunate in 
that progress is defined in material terms rather than in 
human terms. 

The colonial legacy is still present in the world. 
Land, the most precious resource, is being abused, left un¬ 
developed, or is left barren by rapage. As a direct result 
of this, over one-half of the human race is hungry. One 

^*\jim Hightower, "The Case for the Family Farmer" 
in Lerza and Jacobson, p. 37. 

17 

Castro, p. 28. 
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cannot, however, claim these reasons as being the only 
cause of hunger. As noted in both the Introduction of 
this project and in the introduction of this chapter, there 
appears to be enough food right now to feed everyone, even 
after taking the land factors into account. The problem, 
therefore, is also one of distribution. This brings up the 
next section of this chapter in which the economic issue 
is discussed extensively. 

C. ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

In view of the evidence, collective hunger cannot 
possibly be called a natural phenomenon. Analysis 
has shown that it is caused much more by economics 
than by geographical factors; it is a social phenome¬ 
non which results, as a rule, from failure to make 
use of natural resources, or improper distribution of 
consumer goods. 

Economics, as defined in the first chapter of this 
project, has to do with the distribution of goods. Of 
primary concern is the distribution of food or food-purchas¬ 
ing power. Unequal distribution of wealth, the profit 
motive and economic exploitation are all major causes of 
hunger which will be dealt with in this section. 

"In rural areas, land and water, capital, technical 

knowledge, credit and institutional assistance are dis- 

19 

tributed in a most uneven way." The essentials for life 
are distributed unjustly in the Third World especially. 

^United Nations, 1, ch. 6, 105. ^Ibid., 1, 68. 
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There is affluence amidst starvation. Often the leaders 
of the countries affected by hunger assist in this in¬ 
equitable distribution. One of the failures of the di¬ 
rect food aid approach was that food seldom reached the 
hungry people, it lined the pockets of the affluent 
leaders. 


Big corporations and the profit motive reflect 

how the inequity in distribution is perpetuated. 

The global corporations have compounded the world 
hunger problem in three ways. First, they have con¬ 
tributed to the concentration of income and the elimi¬ 
nation of jobs. Secondly, through its increasing con¬ 
trol of arable land in the poor countries, agribusiness 
is complicating the problem of food distribution. 
Finally the companies control the ideology, through ad¬ 
vertizing, has helped to change dietary habits in un¬ 
fortunate ways.20 

It has been explained in the previous section how 
corporations use the Third World nations to increase pro¬ 
duction and profit. This economic concept is hindering, 
substantially, self-reliant development in the Third World. 
The profit motive which corporations operate from has in¬ 
deed exploited the poorer nations, robbing them of precious 
resources needed for economic independence. 

In the spring of 1975, while waiting for a bus at the 
Philadelphia airport, I began a casual conversation 
with a fellow traveler. He was a businessman who had 
spent most of his life in Latin America. He seemed 
eager to share his annoyance and surprise at the rapid¬ 
ly growing anti-American sentiment in Latin America. 


20 

Richard Barnet, "How Global Corporations Compound 
World Hunger," in Lerza and Jacobson, pp. 250-251. 
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Since he had spent a lot of time working for O.S. 
owned and related companies in Venezuela, I asked 
what profit we had made on our investments there. 

After a second's pause he replied: "Probably 200 
times what we invested.” And he was still puzzled 
by growing anti-Americanism) i^l 

The profit motive is extremely unjust in the Third 
World nations. The profit made by foreign corporations 
is, of course, removed from the countries exploited and is 
brought back to affluent nations. While corporate execu¬ 
tives drive around in fancy cars and live in lavish homes, 
the poor peasants in the Third World who worked so that 
the executive can enjoy what he/she has, starves to death. 
Economic policies do indeed affect the hunger situation. 

What was alarming from the writer's research was 
that even food falls into this profit motive. The United 
States Government operates from the profit motive in farm¬ 
ing. 


As late as 1972 one acre was held out of production 
for every four and one-half acres we harvested. In 
that year farmers were paid $3.6 billion to hold land 
out of production, enough to pay our current food-aid 
bill three times over. 2 

The farmers were paid not to grow so that the profit cycle 
would not be interrupted by excess products. While mil¬ 
lions of persons starved to death in 1972 American farmers 


21 

Ronald J. Sider, Rich Christians in an Age of 
Hunger (Downers Groves, IL: Intravarsity Press, 1977), pp. 
160-161. 

^Frances Moore Lappe, "The Banality of Hunger" 
in Lerza and Jacobson, p. 232. 
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were being paid nob to grow the food those people so des¬ 
perately needed. Clearly this points to the fact that 
United States economic policies need to be evaluated as 
the indication is that the current policies are causing 
hunger by encouraging less production of food. 

Economic exploitation# a cause of hunger# is by 
no means limited to food products. Raw materials and 
other resources which can provide food purchasing power 
are being exploited. Carlos Peres# president of Vene¬ 
zuela# spoke about this issue at the U.N. Food Conference. 
"Blame for unfair price patterns of cheap raw materials 

and highly-priced manufactured products can be placed 

23 

on 'The financial centers of the powerful nations.*" 

The Third World peoples are also used as a means 
of cheap labor. Baseballs# for instance# are made in 
Haiti. The factory workers are paid forty cents per dayl 
The baseballs sell# on the average# for $3.00 each. The 
profit is phenomenal. 

This type of economic exploitation is unjust. It 
is very close to slavery. The colonial legacy talked 
about in the previous section is largely responsible for 
this exploitation. It was the practice of imperial powers 
to utilize colonials for cheap labor. 

23 United Nations, 38, Vol. 2 11/71. 
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Certain kinds of economic exploitation invariably im¬ 
pose infrahuman levels of productivity; far short of 
normal, minimum necessities. So long as these types 
of economic exploitation continue, hunger will con- ~a 
tinue to haunt our civilization, despite our efforts. 

The U.N. Food Conference reached a similar conclu¬ 
sion. In order for hunger to be eliminated economic sys¬ 
tems must be modified. A new approach to economics is a 
necessity in this rapidly growing world. 

Contemporary political thought clings to the false 
idea that economic life is some sort of game, in which 
some most always lose in order that others may win. 

The struggle for prosperity will have to begin by 
clearing up that misconception; the science of eco¬ 
nomics must become an instrument for the balanced dis¬ 
tribution of the good things of the earth so that it 
will never again be defined as "the science of human 
misery." 25 

Food is a necessity for life and when its distri¬ 
bution is unequal persons are denied this necessity. The 
writer's research has shown that there is a growing number 
of scholars who are demanding that food be considered a 
basic right and not an economic tool. The writer agrees 
wholeheartedly with this sentiment as the current situation 
in the world proves that when food is considered to be an 
economic possession, hunger in mass prevails. The level 
of poverty in the world, the issue discussed in the next 
section of this chapter, shows that food cannot be con¬ 
sidered to be something bought and sold; for many cannot 
afford even the scraps. 


24 


Castro, p. 303. 


25 Ibid., p. 282. 
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D. POVERTY AND OPPRESSION 


"Hunger, illiteracy, disease, brain damage, death. 

That's what poverty means. At least one billion persons 

2 6 

experience its daily anguish." 

How many of our sisters and brothers confront that 
kind of grinding poverty today? Hundreds of millions, 
at the very least, although exact figures are now 
available. The Sept. 15, 1975 issue of NEWSWEEK re¬ 
ported that 900 million persons subsist on less than 
$75.00 per year. 27 

The magnitude of world poverty is awesome. The 
problem with poverty is that it is self-perpetuating. The 
poor grow poorer, and they produce offspring who will be 
still poorer. Since food is considered to be an economic 
possession the poor are the ones who suffer most from 
hunger. 


The U.N. Food Conference reported that: 

63 percent of the developing world's population live 
in countries where food output has been rising more 
slowly than demand for food, and in most of the coun¬ 
tries the growth in effective demand has itself not 
been rapid enough to diminish tile number of persons 
living in extreme poverty. 28 

In other words, no matter how hard the developing 
nations try to increase food production, demand is still 
exceeding output. Rapid population growth is a factor in 
this dilemma. 


26 Sider, p. 27. 


27 


Ibid., p. 32. 


28 . 


United Nations, 1, 55. 
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As the 1974 D.N. World Population Conference rightly 
perceived, rapid population increase is a consequence 
of poverty, social and economic neglect, exploitation 
and environmental degeneration. Poor parents produce 
large numbers of offspring because they know that 
their life condition will allow only a few to sur¬ 
vive. 29 

The dilemma is apparent. As stated on page 22 of 
this chapter, poverty is a major cause of overpopulation. 
Overpopulation naturally affects food availability. The 
facts show that overpopulation and hunger are interrelated 
issues. However, one should not make the assumption that 
overpopulation is the cause of hunger and poverty and 
therefore the way to deal with those problems is to deal 
with the population issue. This assumption has led many 
to lay the problem of hunger strictly on population con¬ 
cerns. The lifeboat and triage concepts mentioned in 
Chapter One operate from this hasty assumption. The U.N. 
Food Conference delegates were made aware of the dilemma 
and a direction for responding to it was indicated. 

Hunger is not a result of current population pres¬ 
sures. Both rapid population growth and hunger are 
the reflection of the failure of a political and eco¬ 
nomic system. To label population growth as a cause 
of world hunger and to single it out for direct at¬ 
tack is a tragic illusion. The only way both can be 
solved is through political and economic change—the 
banishment of physical and social poverty. 30 


29 

Freudenberger and Minus, p. 28. 

"^Frances Moore Lapp£ and Joseph Collins, Food 
First; Beyond the Myth of Scarcity (Boston; Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1977), p. 337. 
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The culprits, according to the conference, are 

economic and political systems. Political and economic 

systems are especially responsible for social and mass 

poverty. "If one divides up the world into a righ one- 

third and a poor two-thirds, then the rich 34 percent 

claims 87 percent of the world's total GNP each year. The 

31 

poor two-thirds is left with 13 percentI" If affluent 

nations are not responsible for this gross inequity then 
who is? 

Affluent nations continue to use resources neces¬ 
sary for the developing nations to rise out of their state 
of poverty. This issue will be dealt with in the section 
on interdependency in this chapter. It should be noted 
here that resource use does affect the ability for develop¬ 
ing nations to create better conditions in their countries 
and studies show that the affluent nations use roughly 
75 percent of the earth's nonrenewable resources. 

Oppression is a factor in poverty for it breeds 

poverty itself. There are many forms of oppression, such 

as economic oppression, political oppression, social or 

cultural oppression, and many more. Oppressive structures 

are most prevalent in the hungry nations. 

Fairly independent of the form of government, political 
power in underdeveloped countries is held nearly every¬ 
where by privileged groups, the first rank including 
big land owners, industrialists, bankers, merchants 

31 Sider, p. 40. 
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32 

and higher military and civilian officers. 

The rich within these nations oppress the poor 
majority. They keep the poor from rising out of poverty 
in order to protect their own affluence. This is done by 
government policy, foreign policy, and cultural pressures. 
Dictatorships are often found in the poor nations, with 
the dictator exploiting his own people. Foreign govern¬ 
ments, including the United States, strongly encourage 
and support this type of oppression as it also protects 
their affluence. 

Poverty and oppression are directly related to the 
hunger issue, as the victims of hunger are also victims 
of these as well. Poverty, like hunger, is not a natural 
occurrence. It is caused by economic and political struc¬ 
tures. One can often conclude that it seems as though 
there is a plot to keep the poor and oppressed in their 
place. 


E. POLITICAL SYSTEMS 

Political systems are involved in the world hunger 
crisis. To a large extent these systems promote land 
abuse, economic disparity, poverty and oppression. Three 
critical aspects that are dealt with in this section are 

32 

Gunnar Myrdal, The Challenge of World Poverty 
(New York: Vintage, 1970), p. 61. 
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foreign aid systems, trade systems, and the high priority 
given to military spending. 

S. Marei, the Secretary General of the World Food 

Conference, states: "The most crying need of the hour, 

33 

is to depoliticize food aid and to re-humanize it." 

The United States Foreign Policy towards food aid 

is definitely used as a political and diplomatic tool. 

The U.S. foreign policy makes Public Law 480 (the 
basic food aid law) one of their most flexible tools 
for international diplomacy, a way of buying or se¬ 
curing friendships, rewarding allies and punishing 
transgressors.3 4 

A look at what happened in Chile will help connect this 
aid policy with the other issues discussed previously in 
this chapter. 

The withdrawal of food aid can also be a powerful 
political weapon. Aid to Chile was abruptly discon¬ 
tinued when a government was elected that threatened 
American Corporate interests.35 

Former Chilean President Allende used high profits as 
an explanation for his expropriation of copper mines 
owned by U.S. firms. (The CIA subsequently used mil¬ 
lions of our tax dollars to help overthrow his demo¬ 
cratically elected government.) Allende pointed out 
that there were 700,000 children in Chile who were 
physically and mentally retarded for life because they 
had not received sufficient protein. While these 
children were growing into stunted adulthood, U.S. 
copper companies were sending high profits out of the 


3^united Nations, Nov. 5, p. 3. 

34 

Daniel Balz, "Food for Peace—or Politics," in 
Lerza and Jacobson, p. 274. 

35 

Lapp£ and Collins, p. 337. 
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country. These profits could have filled the protein 
deficit for decades if they had been available for the 
poor Chileans rather than affluent U.S. investors. 36 

When Allende was elected the United States cut off 
all forms of aid to Chile except for military aid. The 
military, financed by United States tax dollars, eventu¬ 
ally overthrew Allende's regime, thus restoring the copper 
mines to the United States corporations. Then the United 
States resumed its food aid and, in fact, increased it 
substantially. 

This is one of the many examples of how the po¬ 
litical influence of food aid is used to maintain oppres¬ 
sive governments. The need for depoliticizing food aid 
is apparent from the above example. 

Not only is aid used as a political tool, it is 
also given in a most unequal way. The poorest nations 
seldom receive aid, while the nations which can benefit 
the donor in political ways receive the most aid. In 
this way nations become virtually dependent on the donor. 
Also many strings are attached to foreign aid programs. 

One such string is widely used by the United States gov¬ 
ernment. The United States often requires countries that 
receive aid to purchase United States products at highly 
inflated prices. This is done regardless of the needs of 
the recipient country. Oftentimes tractors and jeeps are 

36 Sider, pp. 161-162. 
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attached to the aid given and the countries have to buy 
them from United States firms even if they cannot use 
them due to the terrain in their country* 

Finally, the current foreign aid policies serve 
to make the recipient countries virtually dependent upon 
the donor* The cry from the Third World at the food con¬ 
ference was that they wanted to become self-sufficient, 
that they did not want to be dependent on other nations 
for survival. The current aid programs hinder the Third 
World nations from achieving this self-reliance. 

At the American Embassy in a South American country, 
the following conversation took place between a visitor 
from the U.S. and the director of the U*S. Information 
Service: "I have been told," said the visitor, "that 
assistance from the U.S* basically makes the people 
here more dependent rather them independent. What 
would you say to that?" "Of course," was the reply, 
"that's the name of the game."^' 

When aid is seen in this light it becomes a hindrance 

rather than a help. It is creating more of a problem than 

existed before. 

Food aid is a necessity during the periods of tran¬ 
sition that developing nations are attempting to undergo in 
their quest for self-reliance. A more realistic and 
equitable food aid policy is needed if there is to be any 
hope of alleviating hunger in the poor nations, one that 
assists the poor nations in their struggle for independence. 


37 

Dennis Shoemaker, The Global Connection (New 
York: Friendship Press, 1977), p. 71. 
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Trade policies were also under attack at the food 
conference. 

Unjust trade patterns between rich and poor nations 
date back to colonial times. Not all aspects of 
colonialism were harmful, of course. But the mother 
countries regularly ran their colonies with a sharp 
eye for their own economic advantages. Current trade 
policies reflect this.38 

The cry of injustice was heard loud and clear at the con¬ 
ference. It was claimed that current trade patterns are 
unjust, exploitative, inhumane, and in the long run, mur¬ 
derous. 

The rich nations take an unfair advantage over 
poor nations in world trade. Export and import tariffs 
are used to the advantage of the rich and to the disad¬ 
vantage of the poor. The value placed on raw materials 
from poorer nations is extremely low, while food, oil, 
machinery and other materials controlled by affluent na¬ 
tions have extremely high value. 

The poor nations have little or no political power 
in world affairs. Therefore they yield to the system of 
trade controlled by powerful nations. In some cases the 
leadership in the poor countries is controlled by the af¬ 
fluent nations. Some leaders willing sell out their own 
people so that the leaders can gain economic or political 
advantages. The poor nations do have one obvious choice 

•5 0 

Sider, p. 139. 
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in the current trade system. They can either go with the 
current system or they can refuse to participate in it 
and starve to death. 

The U.N. Conference called for an end to the unjust 
trade systems that are operating and called for a new pol¬ 
icy to be adopted. Many of the affluent nations# including 
the United States# have done nothing to answer this call 
since the conference and show no signs of doing anything 
today. The reason for this is largely because the current 
system is very advantageous to the rich nations and they 
resist change for fear they will lose this advantage. 

Another big issue discussed at the conference was 
that of military spending. Military force is often used 
to perpetuate and maintain the status quo in trade. The 
world budget for military defense in 1977 is estimated to 
exceed four hundred billion dollars1 The United States 
claims a whopping one hundred thirty-two billion from that 
figure. The conference saw that military spending was ex¬ 
cessive and recommended that governments spend a mere 10 
percent of the military budget on food and developmental 
aid programs. 

39 

The United States devours about $256 million each day 
for current military purposes—more than the entire 
annual budget of the U.N. World Pood program. In 16 
hours the U.S. military spends more than the World 

o g 

This figure is based on the 1977 budget for the 
military; for 1979 it should read $360 million per day. 
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Health Organization and Food and Agriculture Organi¬ 
zation spend in a year.*® 

Military spending is political in several ways. 

The priority given to military spending is a political 

issue. The United States puts military spending at the 

very top of the budget. For instance/ in 1979 the budget 

41 

was $132 billion for military spending# while the second 

item on the budget was $36 billion for education. 

By an excessive reliance on military power the U.S. 
has undermined its capacity to reduce world hunger. 

As long as the politics of power rather them the poli¬ 
tics of justice dominates our thinking; we will do 42 
little to assist countries overwhelmed by poverty. 

Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower put it bluntly; 

Every gun that is made, every warship launched# every 
rocket fired signifies# in the final sense# a theft 
from those who hunger and are not fed# those who are 
cold and not clothed. 43 

Military overspending is indeed a theft1 Excessive spend¬ 
ing to the tune of $400 billion annually is an indication 
of a worldwide theft. 

The military is also used as a power to perpetuate 
and preserve injustice# oppression, and corporate inter¬ 
ests. The example of Chile indicates how military might 


4< ^Sider# p. 52. 

4 ^The projected defense budget for 1980 is $157 

billion. 

42 Arthur Simon# Bread for the Wbrld (New York: 
Paulist Press# 1975)# p. 122. 

43 Ibid.# p. 130. 
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is used to preserve the status quo. Vietnam is also a 
stunning example of how military force is used to protect 
affluent nations' interests. This form of military pres¬ 
sure is unjust and when it continues to expand and devour 
more money each year the injustice becomes blatent. 

The political systems which keep the poor, poor, 
and the hungry, hungry, indicate that there is a great 
lack of a global consciousness in the world. By global 
consciousness the writer means an awareness that the 
world exists in such a way that all nations and people are 
dependent upon each other for survival. The days when the 
independent nations existed apart from the need of others 
are over. What exists today, however, is a group of af¬ 
fluent nations working against the poor ones and against 
each other. An understanding of the interdependency of 
nations in this rapidly changing world is needed if politi¬ 
cal structures are to be changed so that injustices are 
eliminated. 


F. INTERDEPENDENCY 

If any one theme can be singled out from the U.N. 
Pood Conference activities the concept of a global commun¬ 
ity could be it. The mere fact that 130 nations gathered 
together to respond to the hunger crisis indicates a con¬ 
sciousness that this is a world problem requiring a united 
effort in finding solutions. 
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It was recognized that the world can no longer be 
seen simply in terms of nations independent from one 
another. Each nation depends upon others for necessities. 
No nation is now, nor predictably will be, totally self- 
sufficient. This is a profound awareness that has been 
needed for a long time. Yet little has been done to re¬ 
flect this awareness in world economic or political sys¬ 
tems since the conference. As the previous sections of 
this chapter have shown, there is little or no sense of 
this principle reflected in land use, economics, politics, 
trade systems or military budgeting. 

The lack of a global consciousness has caused a 
great deal of the current hunger problem. From the ideals 
of colonialism, the trends of resource use, and the ignor¬ 
ance displayed by current attempts in solving the hunger 
crisis, one can assume that the connection of a global 
consciousness is still a long way from being actualized. 

It has already been shown how colonialism and trade 
are relevant to hunger and its causes. So long as rich 
nations and corporations continue to exploit poor nations 
by land practices, economic systems and political systems 
there will never be a united world or an awareness of the 
interdependency of all nations. People will continue to 
starve in some areas of the world while affluent nations 
deny responsibility for this starvation. 

One good example of how the interdependency factor 
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works can be seen in the procurement of raw materials. 

Ricli nations rely heavily on poor ones for raw materials 
and crops which cannot be grown in affluent nations. Af¬ 
fluent nations gladly take what the poor ones have to of¬ 
fer for resources, yet do not equitably live up to the 
implied bargain. They do not reimburse poor nations for 
the resources in ways that would provide the poor nations 
with food purchasing power. This attitude is perpetuating 
the hunger problem because the rich nations do not fulfill 
their obligations to the poorer nations which supply them 
with the raw materials which made them rich in the first 
place. 


Furthermore, rich nations are using an extremely 
unfair share of the earth's nonrenewable resources, re¬ 


sources which are essential for development. 

The rich nations use a very unfair share of the 
earth's limited nonrenewable resources. Is it just 
for 5-6 percent of the world's people (those living 
in the United States) to consume approximately 33 per¬ 
cent of the world's limited, n^renewable resources, 
energy and minerals each year? 




This echoes the concept that resources belong to those who 
can best afford them. This also shows that the rich na¬ 


tions feel that the earth's resources belong strictly to 
them. As stated earlier, the poor countries are paid ex¬ 
tremely unjust prices for the materials. 


44 Sider, p. 148. 
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Resource waste, another issue which indicates a 
lack of an awareness of the interdependency of nations, 
is rising steadily at alarming rates. Rich nations simply 
do not see their waste as taking away necessary resources 
from the underdeveloped nations. E. F. Schumacher puts it 
bluntly. 

It is obvious that the world cannot afford the U.S.A. 
nor can it afford Western Europe or Japan. Think of 
it—one American drawing on resources that would sus¬ 
tain 50 Indians!! ... The poor don’t do much damage. 
Virtually all the damage is done by, say, 15%. • . . 

The problem passengers on spaceship earth are the 
first-class passengers and no one else.^5 

The earth cannot handle the rate of consumption 
that the affluent nations are taxing it with. This is 
hindering, substantially, any effort in solving the world 
food crisis. For when the nonrenewable resources are 
gone, the poor will have little hope of rising out of 
their poverty. 

All the hunger task forces in the country molded to¬ 
gether cannot be expected to achieve the "right to 
food* for the hungry world so long as we consider it 
our right to consume as much as we want, while deploy¬ 
ing power throughout the world to our own advantage.*® 

The above comment reflects that it is crucial that 
am awareness of the interdependency issue be developed if 
anything is to be done to alleviate the hunger crisis. 

This consciousness must permeate society and its structures. 
Land and resource use, economics, politics, trade, and many 


45 Ibid., p. 151. 
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other issues must reflect the concept that the world ex¬ 
ists in a global society. Without this basic awareness 
the rich will still use the poor as pawns and massive hun¬ 
ger will always be a problem. 

G. SUMMARY 

The issue of world hunger is indeed complex, awe¬ 
some and critical. It affects well over one half of the 
human race in a most devastating way, breeding death, 
despair and destruction where God has willed there be life. 
The children are the most severely affected and the most 
helpless. The work done to alleviate hunger must be effec¬ 
tive and immediate if there is to be hope for this half of 

Knw i 4* tt 

This chapter has shown that land use and resource 
distribution must be drastically changed if there is to be 
a solution to hunger. Economic and political systems need 
to be radically changed. The real issue at stake in all 
of the causes of hunger explored in this chapter is an 
issue of justice and nothing more. A just society is one 
in which all have the access to adequate food. Modern 
civilization is denying this right to over one half of its 
members. 

The U.N. World Food Conference in Rome was seen by 
many to be a monumental step in bringing about a solution 
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to this critical issue. It provided a beacon of hope for 
many. 

The Food Conference was held in 1974. It is now 
1979. Little or nothing has been done in the past five 
years to see that the resolutions made by this conference 
were carried out or to alleviate world hunger. In fact, 
as stated in Chapter One, the problem has gotten worse. 

This is alarming and discouraging. It projects a devastat¬ 
ing future for over one half of the human race. 

The church, as an institution dedicated to carry¬ 
ing God's message to the world, needs to take steps to re¬ 
late this message in this age of hunger. These steps can 
be, and must be, effective ones. It is obvious that the 
attempts to relate the Gospel to the crisis has failed 
thus far, as the problem is getting worse. 

The Christian Gospel is one of hope. It does speak 
loudly about the issues raised in this chapter. Its voice 
has gone unheeded by too many for a long time. The next 
chapter of this project is an attempt to respond to the 
need for the Gospel to be proclaimed. The five areas of 
exploration in this chapter will be critiqued in relation 
to biblical literature. It is hoped that this will provide 
a foundation for the church to take a stand. 
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Chapter 3 

A BIBLICAL FOCUS ON WORLD HUNGER 


Take, take off your shoes— 

You're standing on holy Ground. 
Take, take off your shoes— 
you're standing on holy ground. 

The earth is the Lord's 
and the fullness thereof 
from the waters beneath 
to the heavens above. 

So take, take, take off your shoes 
You’re standing on my holy ground 1 
You're standing on my holy ground. 


A. INTRODUCTION 


C. Dean Freudenberger and Joseph C. Hough, Jr., 
share a realization they reached after a visit in the Sahel 
region of Africa. 

We recently spent some time in the Sahel regions of 
Africa. We saw the hopelessness in the eyes of 
starving people. And we made a mistake! We learned 
their names. Now there are no statistics of hunger 
for us. We see faces and we remember names. To name 
the victims of hunger involves us irrevocably with 
them. They become a part of our community in a way 
that naming someone always requires. For this reason 
and others, we believe that hunger is a personal prob¬ 
lem for us Christians, and we think it is also pro¬ 
foundly a spiritual problem. 2 


^ © Copyright 1977 by New Wine Productions; all 
rights reserved (A.S.C.A.Pc). Used by permission. 

2 

C. Dean Freudenberger and Joseph C. Hough, Jr., 
"Lifeboats and Hungry People" in Dieter T. Hessel, Beyond 
Survival: Bread and Justice in Christian Perspective (New 
York: Friendship Press, 1977), p. 19. 
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Far too often the question is raised: "Why should 
the church become involved with an issue like world hunger? 
After all isn't it a social issue and not a religious one?" 
In a sense, hunger is a social, political and economic is- 
sue and these areas certainly lie in a secular ethic. But 
as the above comment reflects, hunger is also profoundly 
a religious problem involving the Christian community. 

Hunger and its causes can be seen in the light of human 
values, for it is human values that permeate all the sys¬ 
tems mentioned as causes of hunger. 

For the Christian the Bible provides a good vantage 
point for understanding values in relation to the causes 
of world hunger. One does not have to go far to find a 
biblical basis for dealing with the hunger issue. Both the 
Old and New Testaments contain themes basic to an under¬ 
standing of the problems. Granted these themes are not very 
popular; they don't really offer much comfort for the Sun¬ 
day morning sermon, yet they are there. 

"American Christians have failed to declare God's 
perspective on the plight of our billions of hungry neigh¬ 
bors—surely one of the most pressing issues of our time."'* 
Perhaps the church is responsible for this failure. God's 
perspective, as found in the Bible, has not really been 

3 

Ronald J. Sider, Rich Christians in an Age of 
Hunger: A Biblical Study (Downers Grove: Intravarsity Press: 
p. 58. 
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declared to the members of the church. 

A biblical base for understanding the hunger issue 
and its causes is essential if the church is to take posi¬ 
tive action towards alleviating world hunger. The purpose 
of this chapter is to build this base by exploring the 
five causal areas dealt with in Chapter Two. The writer 
has chosen to explore both the Old and New Testaments in 
this chapter. While the Old Testament reflects the Hebrew 
tradition, primarily, it is this very tradition that 
Christianity springs from and is given meaning by. There¬ 
fore, an understanding of the Hebrew perspective on the 
issues is critical for an understanding of the Christian 
perspective. 


B. LAND USE 

The chorus to the song which precedes this chapter 
was written by Reverend Doctor James K. Manley. Dr. Manley 
expresses in song a very profound awareness of the owner¬ 
ship of the earth. According to the Christian tradition 
it is indeed holy ground and it is the Lord's. This theme 
runs throughout the Bible. Along with this theme is the 
concept that humanity is charged with the responsibility 
of being stewards of God's creation. This section of Chap¬ 
ter Three will explore these two concepts in light of the 
Hebrew tradition. 

Psalm 24:1 states, "The earth is the Lord's and the 
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fulness thereof, the world and those who dwell therein." 
This passage implies two important concepts? that the 
earth belongs to God, and that the fulness thereof also 
belongs to God. The concept that God owns the earth and 
the food it produces begins early in the Old Testament. 

The creation stories in Genesis show that God 
created the earth, the seas, the plants, the animals, and 
lastly humanity. After the fall in the Garden of Eden 
humanity was sent out to populate the earth. Abraham, the 
ascribed father of the Hebrew faith, was promised land as 
part of the covenant with God (Gen. 12:21). The promise 
of land permeates the Old Testament. It reflects an aware¬ 
ness that God alone could give the Hebrews land upon which 
to build their nation. Since tradition showed that God 
created the earth, the question of ownership of the earth 
was not in doubt. God was the sole owner. 

Not only does God own the land, God also owns the 
fulness thereof. "For every beast of the forest is mine, 
the cattle on a thousand hills" (Ps. 50:10). "Whatever is 
under the whole heaven is mine” (Jb 41:lib). The food that 
the earth so richly produces does not belong to humanity, 
it belongs to God. Food is a gift from God. It is not an 
economic possession as Chapter Two indicates it currently 
is. 

An important fact which may help clarify this 
understanding of God's ownership of the land and food is 
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that the Hebrews were keenly aware of their sojourner 
background. 

For we are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as 
all our fathers were; our days on the earth are like 
a shadow, and there is no abiding. Lord our God, all 
this abundance that we have provided for building thee 
a house for thy holy name comes from thy hand and is 
all thy own. (1 Chr 29:15-16) 

The Hebrew understanding of land ownership and 
ownership of food comes from their long history of being 
landless and hungry. The values reflected by the concept 
of God owning everything can hardly be seen in today's 
world in which land is considered a private possession and 
food a commodity owned by human individuals. The colonial 
system of land use as demonstrated in Chapter Two surely 
does not reflect an awareness of the Hebrew concept of 
land ownership, nor does the concept of corporate farming. 

The tragedy about this lack of awareness in to¬ 
day's world is that most of the affluent nations were at 
one time landless and hungry. The United States, for an 
example, was built by people who were landless and starving 
in Europe. 

Not only is the idea of God's ownership of the 
earth an important part of the Hebrew tradition, the con¬ 
cept of stewardship is also important. 

This teaching regarding God's ownership of the land 
clearly teaches the point earlier notedl Stewardship 
is not stewardship of one's own possessions but stew¬ 
ardship of what belongs to God. Stewardship is not a 
way of managing our possessions; it rather affirms 
that we are stewards of what God entrusts to us. And 
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because God remains the owner* our neighbor's welfare 
can never go slighted, for God is creator of us both 
(Mai 12:10). 4 

The concept of being stewards of God's creation and pos¬ 
sessions was taken very seriously by the Hebrews. "The 
Lord God took humanity and put him/her in the garden of 
Eden to till and keep it” (Gen 2:15). Humanity is charged 
with the responsibility of stewardship in this passage. 

The sabbath year and Jubilee year were means that 
the Hebrews could use to accomplish what they felt respon¬ 
sible stewardship was. Exodus 23:10-11 and Lev. 25:1-7 
both mention the sabbath year. "Say to the people of Is¬ 
rael, when you come into the land which I give you, the 
land shall keep a sabbath to the Lord" (Lev 25:2). For 
six years the Hebrews were to sow the fields and vineyards 
and gather the fruits. But in the seventh year the land 
was to rest; nothing was to be sown. This was also true 
during the year of Jubilee which came every fifty years. 
The Jubilee year will be explored in the next section of 
this chapter when economics is discussed. 

These ideas suggest that God wants humans to look upon 
themselves as trustees of their possessions, property, 
and productive capital, seeking to use them in light 
of their understanding of God's purposes.^ 


4 

Willard M. Swartley, "Biblical Sources of Steward 
ship," in Mary Evelyn Jegen and Bruno V. Manno (eds.) The 
Earth Is the Lord's (New York: Paulist Press, 1978), p. 28 

5 Richard Taylor, Economics and the Gospel (Phila¬ 
delphia: United Church Press, 1973), p. 24. 
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Indeed the Hebrews reflected the comments above in 
their use of land and distribution of food. They took 
great care not to overexploit the land. Deut 22:9 reads 
that the soil of the holy land is not to be overexploited, 
the vines are quite enough for the vineyards to nourish. 

It is clear that the Hebrews acted out of an awareness 
that the earth is limited in nature as to how much food 
can be grown. 

Responsible human domain requires respectful, loving 
maintenance of the dynamic harmony and fruitfulness of 
God*s creation. When we fulfill God's will for the 
creation faithfully we help it function properly and 
preserve its benefits for all. 6 

The above comment questions the stewardship of our 
age. If there are indeed responsible stewards great pains 
would be taken not to disturb the harmony and fruitfulness 
of God's creation. As Chapter Two demonstrates, land 
abuse and overexploitation of the earth are strong con¬ 
tributing factors to the current hunger crisis. The Hebrew 
concept of responsible stewardship of the earth has been 
replaced with such concepts as corporate farming, agribusi¬ 
ness, and resource exploitation. Surely these concepts are 
leading humanity into destruction. The Bible speaks loudly 
about stewardship. 

Perhaps the best summary for this section on land 


g 

C. Dean Freudenberger and Paul M. Minus, Jr., 
Christian Responsibility in a Hungry World (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1976), p. 43. 
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use can be seen in the following paragraph which relates 

an American Indian's vision of land use. This vision is 

beautiful and reflects the Hebrew concept quite well. 

Recall the prophecy of Native American Chief Seattle, 
leader of the Suquanish tribe: 

"How can you buy or sell the sky, the warmth of 
the land? If we do not own the freshness of the air 
and the sparkle of the water, how can you buy them? 
... This we know. The earth does not belong to 
humanity? humanity belongs to the earth. This we 
know. All things are connected like the blood which 
unites one family. All things are connected. What¬ 
ever befalls the earth befalls the children of the 
earth. Humanity did not weave the web of life; we 
are merely a strand in it. Whatever we do to the web 
we do to ourself. ... Our God is the same God. . . . 
This earth is precious to God, and tQ harm the earth 
is to heap contempt on its creator." 7 


c. ECONOMICS 


The issue of economics is very related to land use 
in the Bible. Economic relationships between persons are 
dealt with in both the Old and New Testaments. This sec¬ 
tion explores several aspects of the biblical view on 
economics. Included is the Jubilee principle, the rela¬ 
tionship between economics and religion, economic posses¬ 
sions, and distribution of goods. 

In Old Testament times land was the most valued of 
all things. The covenant promises always included something 
about land. Without land the Hebrews starved and were 


^Patricia M. Mische, 
in Jegen and Manno, p. 174. 


"Parenting in a Hungry World," 
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oppressed. As pointed out in the previous section/ the 
Hebrews saw God as the giver o£ land since God owned the 
land. 


In an agricultural society land is capital. Land was 
the basic means of producing wealth in Israel. In 
the beginning, of course, the land had been divided 
more or less equally among the tribes and families. 
Apparently God wanted that basic economic equity to 
continue. Hence God's command to return all land 
to the original owners every fifty years. Private 
property was not abolished, but the means of produc¬ 
ing wealth were to be equalized regularly.® 

Ronald Sider is referring to the Jubilee principle 
in the above comments. Lev. 25:13-17 outlines the pro¬ 
cedure for the year of Jubilee. Each person shall return 
to his/her property during the year of Jubilee which oc¬ 
curs in the fiftieth year. "And if you sell to your 
neighbor or buy from your neighbor, you shall not wrong 
one another" (Lev 25:14). While it is not known if the Ju¬ 
bilee ever occurred in history, in fact most scholars feel 
it never was, the framework is definitely outlined. This 
system acted as a means by which economics could be equal¬ 
ized on a regular basis. 

The idea of being just to one's neighbor in eco¬ 
nomics is a repeated theme in the Bible. The Hebrews saw 
the basis for their economic system falling into the realms 
of justice and equality. They did not make the separation 
between religion and economics. Their relationships with 


8 


Sider, p. 


88 . 
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others were a reflection of their relationship with God. 

The Bible contains principles of economics that 
the Hebrews were guided by. One such principle is found 
in Lev. 25:35-37. 

And if your brother becomes poor and cannot maintain 
himself with you, you shall maintain him, as a stran¬ 
ger and a sojourner he shall live with you. Take no 
interest from him or increase, but fear your God, 
that your brother may live beside you. You shall not 
lend him your money at interest, nor give him your 
food for profit. 

"God requires radically transformed economic relationships 

9 

among God's people." The biblical passage cited above 
clearly shows this sentiment. Of special interest is the 
statement that relates to food—"nor give him your food 
for profit." As Chapter Two of this project demonstrated, 
food is given only for profit in today's value system. 

The biblical view on the value of possessions is 
definitely converse to the view Christians today give to 
their possessions. The New Testament speaks repeatedly 
against coveting treasures on earth while others are in 
need. 


And he said to them; "Take heed, and beware of all 
covetousness, for a person's life does not consist in 
the abundance of his possessions." And he told them 
a parable, saying "The land of a rich person brought 
forth plentifully; and he thought to himself 'What 
shall I do for I have nowhere to store my crops?' And 
he said, 'I will pull down my barns, and build larger 
ones, and there I will store all my grain and goods. 


9 Ibid., p. 87. 
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And I will say to my soul, "Soul, you have ample goods 
laid up for many years; take your ease, eat, drink 
and be merry."* But God said to him, 'Fooli This 
night your soul is required of you and the things you 
have prepared, whose will they be?'" So is he who 
lays treasures for himself, and is not rich toward 
God."' (Lk 12:15-21) 

Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
moth and rust consume and where thieves break in and 
steal, but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust consumes and where thieves 
do not break in and steal. For where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also. (Matt 6:19-21) 

Both the above passages relay the idea that God is against 
greed, affluence in the face of poverty and the mass ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth at the expense of one's salvation. 

One must not place one's purpose and values in life to 
wards the goal of being materially rich, for where your 
treasure lies there will be your heart. This is a reason 
why the early Christians also saw that money and religion 
were inseparable. God requires an economic system that 
is just and that places spiritual values above material 
values. 


The Old Testament Manna story gives another indi¬ 
cation of how the Bible views economics. This story can 
be found in Exodus 16. God, through Moses, sets up a 
policy for the Hebrew people concerning the distribution 
of the manna. When the Creator rained bread in the Hom¬ 
ing and flesh in the evening each person was instructed to 
gather what he/she could eat and no more. It should be 
measured out according to the need of the individual and 
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the family of the person receiving the food; according to 
the account in Exodus. All the food was to be eaten be¬ 
fore morning. There was to be no coveting of food as it 
would spoil if saved overnight. 

Like any human beings would do, the Hebrews de¬ 
cided to test God on this. They saved some food overnight 
and sure enough in the morning it was rotten and full of 
worms! 

This story is further a story about sharing and not 
avariciously hoarding and grabbing; they gathered 
and measured it so that all had an equal share; 
enough, and so that anyone who attempted to hoard or 
grab simply found it spoilt.-*- 0 

This idea of sharing equitably the food God pro¬ 
vided can be seen in light of the Hebrew concept of God* s 
ownership of the food. Also it is important that the man¬ 
na sharing consisted in everyone's needs being satisfied; 
as long as the food was distributed according to need 
there was enough to feed everyone. The New Testament 
story about the loaves and fishes (Matt 14:13-21; Mk 6:30- 
44, Lk 9:10-17; Jn 6:1-15) exemplifies this principle 
quite well. What was most remarkable about this miracle 
is that the few who brought food were willing to share 
what little they had and this satisfied everyone. 

It is clear that the Bible portrays God as wanting 

■^Monika K. Hellwig, The Eucharist and the Hunger 
of the World (New York: Paulist Press, 1976), p. 30. 
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economic systems to be just/ giving/ sharing and generous. 

Yet Chapter Two of this project portrays a much different 

picture of the economic systems in today's world, to which 

Christians contribute a great deal. 

Present economic relationships in the world wide body 
of Christ are unbiblical, sinful, a hinderance to 
evangelism and a desecration of the body, and blood 
of Jesus Christ. The dollar value of the food North 
Americans throw away in the garbage each year equals 
about one-fifth of the total annual income of Africa's 
120 million Christians.** 

Ronald Sider states his impressions quite bluntly here. 
Yet, as Chapter Two has shown, he is correct in his evalu¬ 
ation of the current economic system. The current eco¬ 
nomic system is causing millions to starve to death. 

1 Timothy speaks about the economic principles 
operating during his time. 

For we brought nothing into the world, and we cannot 
take anything out of the world; but if we have food 
and clothing with this shall we be content. But 
those who desire to be rich fall into temptation, into 
a snare, into many senseless and hurtful desires that 
plunge humanity into ruin and destruction. For the 
Love of money is the root of all evils; it is through 
this craving that some have wandered away from the 
faith and pierced their hearts with many pangs. (1 Tim 
6 : 7 - 10 ) 

One can wonder if Timothy is speaking about the current 
times. One can see from Chapter Two that the current sys¬ 
tem of economics is plunging the world into ruin and de¬ 
struction. 


^Sider, p. 110. 
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I have become more and more persuaded that the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus (for example, about not laying up 
treasures on earth, living simply, not grasping for 
money or possessions) are not only ethically sound 
but also requisite for survival in a world where over¬ 
consumption is leading to war and ecological destruc¬ 
tion. 12 


Richard Taylor's statement above summarizes this 
section on economics quite well. Chapter Two showed how 
Taylor's comments are in fact realistic observations 
rather than simply sentiment. 


D. POVERTY AND OPPRESSION 


God is seen to be on the side of the poor and op¬ 
pressed in the Bible. This section expounds on this one 
concept which for many scholars who have dealt with the 
biblical side of the hunger issue feel is the most crucial 
concept relating to the issue. 

The bible clearly and repeatedly teaches a fundamen¬ 
tal point that we have often overlooked. At the 
crucial moments when God displayed his mighty acts 
in history to reveal God's nature and will, God also 
intervened to liberate the poor and oppressed. 1 -^ 

In Exodus 3:7-12 God is revealed to Moses. 

Then the Lord said, "I have seen the affliction of my 
people who are in Egypt, and have heard their cry be¬ 
cause of their taskmasters; I know their suffering, ■ 
and I have come down to deliver them out of the hand 
of the Egyptians and to bring them up to that land, to 
a good and broad land, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. (Ex 3:7-8a) 

God intervened here on behalf of the poor and oppressed 


12 13 

Taylor, pp. 9-10. Sider, p. 60. 
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Hebrews. The Incarnation can also be seen in this light. 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has 
annointed me to preach good news to the poor. He 
has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovering sight to the blind, and to set at liberty 
those who are oppressed/ to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the lord (Lk 3:18-19; Is 61:l-2a) 

Not only does the Bible portray God as intervening 

on behalf of the poor and oppressed/ it also speaks 

harshly against unjust treatment of them. "That they 

trample the head of the poor into the dust of the earth 

and cum aside the way of the afflicted" (Amos 2:7). 

Hear this word/ you cows of Bashar, who are in the 
mountain of Samaria, who oppress the poor, who crush 
the needy, who say to their husbands “bring that we 
may drink"! The Lord God has sworn by his holiness 
that behold, the days are coming upon you, when they 
shall take you away with hooks. ... (Amos 4:1-2) 

The prophets were sickened by the treatment of the 
poor and hungry in their lands and spoke against this 
repeatedly. Proverbs contains many sayings about treat¬ 
ment of the poor and oppressed; two of which bear repeat¬ 
ing here. "He who oppresses the poor insults his maker, 
but he who is kind to the poor honors-the maker" (Prov 
14:31). "He who is kind to the poor lends to the Lord" 
(Prov 19:17). The idea of equating the treatment of the 
poor to one's treatment of God is found throughout the 
Bible. 


The famous New Testament passage, upon which the 
title of this project is based, draws the connection of 
treatment of the poor with treatment of God. Matthew 
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25:31-36 is the passage which brings this issue to light 

best, particularly in verses 35-36 and 42-45. 

For I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty 
and you gave me drink, I was a stranger and you wel¬ 
comed me, I was naked and you clotted me, I was sick 
and you visited me, I was in prison and you came to 
me. (25:35-36) 

For I was hungry and you gave me no food, I was 
thirsty and you gave me no drink, I was a stranger 
and you did not welcome me, naked and you did not 
clothe me, sick and in prison and you did not visit 
me. Then they also will answer, "Lord, when did we 
see thee hungry or thirsty, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick or in prison, and did not minister to thee?” 
Then he will answer them, "Truly I say to you, as 
you did it not to one of the least of these, you did 
it not to me." (25:42-45) 

Thus the way one treats the poor and oppressed is 
the way one treats God. 

What does this mean in a world where millions die 
each year while rich Christians live in affluence? 

What does it mean to see the Lord of the Universe 
lying by the roadside starving and walk by on the 
other side? We cannot know, we can only pledge, in 
fear and trembling, not to kill him/her again.14 

Ronald Sider's critique of this Bible passage shows well 
how the treatment of the poor and hungry today falls into 
the biblical guidelines. Chapter Two presented a gruesome 
picture of how the poor and oppressed are treated in to¬ 
day's world. One can see that the passage in Matthew is 
not very important to modern Christians as we are as much 
a part of the unjust treatment of the poor as anyone else. 


14 


Sider, p. 
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E. POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


If God is seen to be on the side of the poor and 
oppressed in the Bible then it follows logically that God 
is seen as being against the structures that create their 
lot. The prophetic literature of the Old Testament 
stresses this issue strongly. 

Micah, Amos, Isaiah and Jeremiah, to name a few of 
the prophets, were very outspoken against the evil struc¬ 
tures that the Hebrew people developed. They spoke loudly 
and harshly. 

Woe to those who decree inequitous decrees, and the 
writers who keep writing oppression, to turn aside the 
needy for justice, and to rob the poor of my people 
of their right. ... (Is 10:1-2) 

Therefore because you trample upon the poor and take 
from them exactions of wheat, you have built houses of 
hewn stone, but you shall not dwell in them; you have 
planted pleasant vineyards, but you shall not drink 
their wine. For I know how many are your transgres¬ 
sions, and how great are your sins—you who afflict 
the righteous, who take a bribe, and turn aside the 
needy in the gate. ... (Amos 5:11-12) 

Also see Micah 2:1-2 and Jer. 5:26-29 for further comments 

about unjust structures. 

The prophets foresaw that the current social struc¬ 
tures were evil and highly deplorable. They tried to make 
the leaders see this as well. They reminded the Hebrews 
of their own past, of the times when the Hebrews were 
poor, oppressed and hungry. Yet their warnings generally 
went unheeded. 
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The destruction of Sodom, as found in Ezekiel 
16:49-50* was due, to a large extent, to the evil social 
system and political system that kept the poor crying for 
justice. 

Behold, this was the guilt of your sister Sodom. She 
and her daughters had pride, surfeit of food, and 
prosperous ease, but did not aid the needy and poor. 
They were haughty, and did abominable things before 
me; therefore I removed them when I saw it. 

Jesus also spoke out against injustice and unjust 
systems. His continual controversies with the pharisees 
centered largely on the structures that the pharisees had 
created. The famous scene in which Jesus throws the money 
lenders out of the temple is an example of how he was 
against using religion to promote injustice. 

The message from the Bible is clear. God wants 

just social systems for God's people. The God of history 

is against political and social systems that deny persons 

basic rights and that limit their potential to be full per 

sons. Chapter Two of this project shews that the current 

political and social systems are designed primarily to the 

advantage of the rich and the despair of the poor. 

Vie are commissioned to make cautious use of that good 
earth in such a way that it supports us and we enhance 
it. we may eat the fruits of the earth and we must 
make those fruits accessible to us. And as human be¬ 
ings in community, we not only secure the right to 
work for food to make it accessible for ourselves, but 
we are bound to secure it for others. Social systems 
ought to facilitate those God-given rights. 15 


15 


Mary Roodkowsky, 


"In Agribusiness we Trust?" in 
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Chapter Two of this project has shown that social 
systems today do little to facilitate those God-given 
rights mentioned in the preceding statement. In fact, the 
opposite is true; social and political systems hinder 
others from their God-given right to food. 

F. INTERDEPENDENCY 

The theme of interdependency has been alluded to 
throughout this chapter. It has been shown that the bib¬ 
lical view of land is that humanity is dependent upon God 
for the use of it. One's salvation is dependent upon one's 
economic relationships, the way one treats the poor and the 
way structures in society are set up. The idea that hu¬ 
manity is dependent upon each other and upon God is clear¬ 
ly biblical in nature. 

Theologian Karl Barth contends that "My humanity 
depends upon the fact that I am always aware, and my ac¬ 
tions determined by the awareness, that I need the assis¬ 
tance of others as a fish needs water. This profound 
awareness of the need for others and the need for actions 
to display this awareness is biblical in nature and speaks 
well to what the writer means by the concept of interde¬ 
pendency. 


Hessel, pp. 93-94. 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: Clark, 
1960), III/2, 263. 
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Paul's letter to the Corinthians contains a pas** 
sage which exemplifies this concept further. In 1 Corin¬ 
thians 12 Paul uses the analogy of the human body and its 
organs to illustrate the connectiveness of all parts of 
the Body of Christ. Each organ is shown to be essential 
to the actualization of the body. An eye cannot remain an 
eye in the absence of a body, as its purpose cannot be 
realized without the rest of the body. This is true with 
humanity's dependence upon all of humanity for its actuali¬ 
zation. 

Jesus' entire ministry pointed to the interdepen¬ 
dency of humanity. His command to love thy neighbor as 
thyself demonstrates this point, for in actuality thy 
neighbor is a part of thyself. His concepts of the King¬ 
dom of God show a unified kingdom, not one that consists 
of separate nations fighting against each other. Paul 
used the ministry of Jesus to show that all people ware 
potentially people of God, not just the Hebrews. 

If we are to do justice in the world today, it is 
absolutely essential that we learn to think globally, 
to view all of life (human, animal, vegetable, mineral) 
as interdependent. ... Persons and nations cannot 
live in isolation from one another .^ 


17 

Freudenberger and Hough, p. 30. 
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G. SUMMARY 

This chapter has presented biblical illustrations 
of the causes of hunger. The Bible does speak about each 
of these causal areas. Land use and ownership have been 
shown to be critical concerns of the Old Testament writers 
as have the other issues of economics, poverty and oppres¬ 
sion, political systems and interdependency. 

There are great discrepancies between the descrip¬ 
tion of the causes of hunger in Chapter Two and the bibli¬ 
cal view of the way things should be. These discrepancies 
have been shown to be major contributors to the crisis of 
hunger with which the world is faced. World hunger, in¬ 
deed, is an issue the Bible is concerned with. This chap¬ 
ter has demonstrated that there is not much room for mid¬ 
dle ground when dealing with the causes of hunger. Yet 
somehow the church has managed to find a middle ground 
position and has remained embedded in this comfortable 
spot for years. In the past decade the church has begun 
to emerge from this place of comfort. The next chapter of 
this project explores what the mission of the church is in 
relation to the material presented in this chapter. Chap¬ 
ter Three has shown that the Gospel speaks loudly about 
the issues which cause hunger, yet the church has managed 
to speak with a dim and sporadic whisper. Chapter Four 
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will show how the church can begin to speak out about the 
issues in such a way as to relay the Gospel message in an 
age of hunger. 
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Chapter 4 

THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH IN AN AGE OF HUNGER 


These twelve Jesus sent out, charging them, "Go 
nowhere among the Gentiles, and enter no town of the 
Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. And preach as you go, saying, 'The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.' Heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse lepers, cast out demons. You 
received without pay, give without pay. Take no gold, 
nor silver, nor copper in your belts, no bag for your 
journey, nor two tunics, nor sandals, nor a staff; 
for the laborer deserves his food. (Matt 10:5-9 RSV) 


A. INTRODUCTION 

The issue of world hunger, basic causes, and a 
biblical critique of these causes have been presented in 
the preceding chapters. The thesis of this project is that 
biblical faith requires the church to confront world hun¬ 
ger as an essential part of its mission. This chapter 
deals with mission in hopes that the thesis will become 
more apparent. 

The writer begins by proposing his theology of mis¬ 
sion which is based, to a large degree, on the ideas pro¬ 
posed by Mortimer Arias. Two world conferences that dealt 
with the issue of mission will also be presented in this 
chapter. Those conferences are the Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism of WCC held in Bangkok, and the 
Lausanne Conference of Evangelical Churches of 1974. 
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Factions within the mainline church present opposition to 
the theological implications of mission that the author 
expounds upon in this chapter. This opposition is men¬ 
tioned and dealt with. 

Finally, this chapter will bring the theology of 
mission to bear on the hunger issue. A brief critique of 
how the church is currently dealing with the hunger crisis 
and the effectiveness of the church's approach will be 
presented in the final section of this chapter. 

B. MISSION OR EVANGELISM? 

The author's theology of mission consists of three 
primary parts. There is first a mandate to follow God's 
will, secondly a need for proclaiming a wholistic gospel, 
and thirdly the need for the individual Christian to be¬ 
come accountable for the mission of the church. Mission 
is the function of all of God's people. 

The burning bush story found in Exodus 3:4-17 pro¬ 
vides a good basis for understanding what is meant by the 
mandate of mission. God calls (sends) Moses to free God's 
people. Moses attempts to talk God out of this mission 
but God holds firm. God refutes every one of Moses' pro¬ 
tests and stays firm on what Moses is to do. Never does 
God change the mission, no matter how Moses protests. 

By "mandate" the writer means command, order, or 
the unswaying will of God. The mission of the church is 
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the sarae today as it was for Moses. It is to do God's 
will firmly and continually, to respond to God's man¬ 
dates. This is not a matter of choice; rather it is a 
matter of acceptance. 

Discerning God's will is difficult at best, yet 
the church must work at discerning it as this is the basis 
of its mission. God's will is seen in light of the Bible 
and the Spirit as it moves throughout history. This is 
not an obligation to be taken lightly. 

The concerns of evangelism play a major role in 
mission. "Evangelism," simply put, means the spreading 
of the good news of the Gospel so that all may believe and 
obtain salvation. This surely is the essential function 
of the church and is a part of mission. 

Mortimer Arias takes a similar stand in his view 
of evangelism. 

Evangelism is essential for the church; it is its 
primary task. Evangelism springs from God's election 
of a special people of his own; it is based on the 
continued mission of the Son of God among men; it 
originates in the great commission which Jesus left 
to his church and it is sustained by the promise of 
the Spirit for this saving community. The fruit of 
evangelism is the building up of the Body of Christ 
on earth, the very survival of the church depends on 
it. 

Evangelism can be seen as much more than is popularly 


^Mortimer Arias, "That the World May Believe" (ad¬ 
dress delivered to the Fifth Assembly of World Council of 
Churches, Nairobi, Kenya, 1975), Doc. #A7, p. 3. 
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acclaimed. Evangelism, in the sense in which the writer 

uses the term, is also seen as a wholistic spreading of 

the good news in every area of human life. 

True evangelism is total and integrated; the whole 
Gospel for the whole of mankind. Evangelism addresses 
man in the totality of his being individual, and so¬ 
cial, physical and spiritual, historical and eternal. 2 

Because it [evangelism] concerns a whole message, 
evangelism includes announcement, prophetic denounce¬ 
ment, personal and community witness, Christian 
Church, and participation in the struggle for a more- 
just and human life, inspired in the purpose of God. 

Arias' view of evangelism is by no means agreed upon by 
the church or by evangelicals. A discussion of the oppo¬ 
sition to this stance is to be found in the next section 
of this chapter. 

If evangelism is seen as proclaiming a wholistic 
gospel, then it must enter into every area of human life 
which is reflected upon by the Gospel. This includes the 
areas touched upon in Chapter Three. If this definition 
of evangelism is acceptable then in a sense one can say 
evangelism is synonymous with mission. 

The problem with making such an equation is that 
evangelists do not agree that evangelism enters into the 
areas of politics, economics, or social action. There¬ 
fore the writer has chosen to use the terra "mission" rather 
than evangelism in this project when discussing the areas 


2 Ibid., p. 6. 


2 Ibid., p. 7. 
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mentioned. 

If mission, as continuation of Christ's mission to the 
world, is to be an answer to man's need of salvation 
in every area and at every level of his life, then 
missionary activity must be able to play an effective 
role in all these human spheres. If the various in¬ 
stitutions are to claim to be the effective expression 
today of the ecclesiastical communities, then they 
must have in their ranks people who are able to act 
effectively in all areas of human life, whether social 
or individual. 4 

An authentic task of mission today concerning the ways 
by which men and women can free themselves from op¬ 
pressive systems that keep them poor, illiterate, sub¬ 
jugated and thwarted in their efforts to achieve for 
themselves the quality of life possible for them in 
their society. 5 

The mission of the church must reflect the above 
comments. As stated in Chapter Three, one of Christ's 
main missions on earth was to proclaim liberty to the cap¬ 
tive. Therefore, the church, as a reflection of Christ's 
mission, is drawn into areas which oppress persons and 
keep them poor. To deny this task is to deny a great deal 
of the Bible and Jesus' mission. 

The mission of the church must be to proclaim the 
whole Gospel to the world. Anything less than this is 
falling short of the mandate of God to preach the Gospel 
to the ends of the earth. This is crucial to the theology 


4 

Enzo Gatti, Rich Church—Poor Church? (Maryknoll: 
Orbis, 1973) , pp. 72-73. 

^Tracey K. Jones, Jr., "What Is 'Mission* Today? 
Two Views," in Gerald H. Anderson and T. F. Stransky, Mis¬ 
sion Trends No. 1 (New York: Paulist Press, 1974), p. 10. 
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o£ mission. 

Finally, the theology of mission indicates that 
the mandate of God be carried out by all of God's people. 
The meeting in Bangkok reflects this point. "Mission and 
evangelism are not primarily the activity of professional 
workers, but the concerns of the whole people of God. 
Mission is not the sole task of clergy or the council, or 
the governing bodies of the churches, it is the task of 
all Christians. 

Phillip Potter has said: "Evangelism is not a stra¬ 
tegy which can be worked out by a Synod of Bishops or 
by the World Council of Churches, or by a world fel¬ 
lowship of evangelicals. It takes place in a given 
place and with particular persons or groups. There- _ 
fore, the base of evangelization is the local church." 

It is essential that the local church and the in¬ 
dividual Christian become accountable for the mission of 
the church. Governing boards can make guidelines or pass 
resolutions but the real test of mission is whether the 
local church can discern its task and creatively act on it. 

Education is irreplaceable when dealing with mis¬ 
sion, as it is through the education process that the in¬ 
dividual member of the local church can grasp what the 
mission is. Chapters Two and Three of this project were 
organized in such a way as to help the reader understand 


Bangkok Assembly 1973 (Geneva: world Council of 
Churches, 1973), p. 62. 


Arias, p. 12. 
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the causes of hunger and the biblical guidelines on ac¬ 
tion. It would have been easy for the writer to say that 
the causes of hunger must be dealt with by the church and 
say no more. However, for someone to grasp what the 
causes of hunger are and how the church should act. Chap¬ 
ters Two and Three are essential. This is true when at¬ 
tempting to involve the individual Christian in mission. 
Background data and exposing the biblical mandates that 
act as the basis for the mission must be presented before 
the individual can begin to feel a part of that mission. 

The writer*s theology of mission consists of the 
three main parts described in the preceding pages. Mis¬ 
sion must come from a mandate, it must incorporate the 
whole Gospel and it must include involvement by all Chris¬ 
tians in some way. The two recent ecumenical conferences 
dealing with the issue of mission have helped the writer 
in shaping this theology of mission. Two additional items 
brought up at the conference bear some importance to this 
project. 


C. BANGKOK AND LAUSANNE 

The Commission on World Mission and Evangelism held 
a meeting in Bangkok in 1973. It met for several days to 
debate the theology of mission. In 1974 another conference 
was held in Lausanne under the title of The International 
Congress of World-Wide Evangelism. The second conference 
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was called by some prominent evangelicals who did not 
attend the Bangkok meeting. The Lausanne conference was 
seen as their opportunity to speak out with a different 
point of view. 

Two elements which are extremely significant to 
this project were discussed in Bangkok. One deals with a 
moratorium on missionaries and funds from external sources 
and the other is the recognition that cultural Christian¬ 
ity is playing a large role in shaping mission today. 

The delegates at Bangkok called for a moratorium 

on sending missionaries. Appendix B contains a statement 

by Federico Pagura, a Bishop of the United Methodist Church, 

which explains the need for this moratorium. Basically, 

Pagura tells the missionaries either to let each culture 

grow in its own values or to stay home. "The intention is 

that churches requesting such a moratorium might have an 

opportunity to work with their own resources to find their 

8 

own selfhood and identity." 

It was pointed out rather forcefully that the cur¬ 
rent missionary trends were in fact defeating the purpose 
of mission by their structure. The mission structure is 
in fact contributing to the preservation of injustice, op¬ 
pression, poverty and hunger. The meaning of the morato¬ 
rium is clearly indicated in the following: 

^ Bangkok , p. 24. 
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First it means that kindness is not enough, piety 
is not enough, and charity is not enough. The men 
who are now suffering from poverty, whether they are 
in the Third World or in the developed nations need 
to be helped to stretch themselves, they need to 
take control of their own lives. . . . 

In requesting the moratorium the Third World is 
asking for independence, for a chance to help itself, a 
chance to develop its own churches. This unprecedented 
demand shocked many of the participants at the conference 
and outraged the evangelicals. In Chapter Two it was 
noted that the Third World Nations wanted to be left 
alone to develop their own resources and that the current 
aid programs were hindering them in their quest for self- 
reliance. Bangkok called for this same approach to be 
used by the church in its mission. The Third World was 
not asking for the church to stop all forms of aid, it was 
asking for the church to stop attempting to control the 
culture of the inhabitants. 

The significant implication of this moratorium is 
that mission structures of the First world are harmful 
rather than helpful. It points to another criticism which 
was brought up at Bangkok and Lausanne. Phillip Potter, 
Director of the Bangkok Conference, expresses this criti¬ 
cism in a speech he made at the meeting. 

There is the further sobering fact that everywhere the 
churches and their missionary activities are caught in 

Q 

Julius Nyerere, "The Development of Peoples" in 
Anderson and Stransky, p. 149. 
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the structures of their own societies . The failure 
to cope adventurously and effectively with the erup¬ 
tions which have taken place in these years under 
review has demonstrated very clearly the captivity 
of the churches and the missionary agencies to the 
political, economic, racial, and cultural institu¬ 
tions of society. The church which would be the 
bearer of salvation today needs itself to be saved, 
liberated from all that is false to the revolutionary, 
convicting and renewing nature of the Gospel. Despite 
the controversy which it provoked, the section on 
"Renewal in Mission" at the Uppsala Assembly was right 
in delineating the Church as a primary situation for 
mission today. This is probably the mosc painful 
reality we are called to face during these days.^-® 

The claim that the church is presenting a form of 
cultural Christianity was also made at Lausanne. Ren£ 
Padilla, an Ecuadorian Baptist who is a highly influen¬ 
tial figure in Latin America, claimed that "A Gospel that 
leaves untouched our life in the world ... is not the 
Christian Gospel, but cultural Christianity adjusted to 
the mood of the day. 

The indication is that the church needs to evalu¬ 
ate its mission structure as Potter suggested, and that 
caution be used in determining the cultural influences 
that the mission enforces. The review of mission cannot 
be taken lightly. 

We have said that if the Church is to be the Church 
it must be missionary. The statement can be reversed: 
if the mission is to be the mission of Christ, it 
must become an ecclesial mission, a mission of the 
Church, a mission which brings the church into exis¬ 
tence and is carried out by the Church. The Church 


^ Bangkok , p. 58. 

^Ren£ Padilla, "Evangelization and the world" in 
Anderson and Stransky, . . . No. 2 (1975), p. 46. 
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needs the mission and the mission needs the Church. 

The very essence of what the church is all about is ques¬ 
tioned when mission is questioned. 

A wholistic and biblically sound Gospel is clear¬ 
ly needed in the missionary activities of the church, one 
that touches on human life in this world. In not doing 
so the church has found itself perpetuating the evils it 
stands out against. As stated in the introduction to this 
chapter, there is widespread disagreement about whether 
the mission of the church should involve the church in 
areas of politics and social action. The next section of 
this chapter deals with some of the opposition to the 
statement that the mission of the church must touch into 
areas of politics and social action. 

D. OPPOSITION 

Ralph Winter published a book entitled The Evangel¬ 
ical Response to Bangkok^ shortly after the council ad¬ 
journed in Bangkok. In this book Winter compiled a series 
of essays by prominent evangelicals which attack the meet¬ 
ing at Bangkok. This book presents a different view on 
the nature of mission. 

^Gatti, p. 53. 

^Ralph D. Winter (ed.) The Evangelical Response 
to Bangkok (Pasadena: William Carey Library, 1973). 
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Three main areas of criticism were dealt with in 
this book. Evangelism, salvation and involvement in world¬ 
ly affairs are the three key points of departure for the 
critics. 

Winter and many others object strongly to expand¬ 
ing the term evangelism to include social action. "Evan¬ 
gelism, " in the sense Winter uses the term, means primari¬ 
ly to spread the words of the Gospel in order to bring 
Christianity to nonbelievers. The purpose of evangelism 
is to convert persons' hearts and not to delve into social 
structures. 

The goal of Winter's form of evangelism is to 
help nonbelievers obtain salvation. Salvation is seen as 
a religious event and not as salvation from worldly oppres¬ 
sion. 


During all these centuries it became clear that until 
the heart of man is changed, until he is saved through 
faith in Jesus Christ and becomes a new creature, 
until he is firmly joined to the Body and continues in 
the means of grace, no amount of milk and honey (more 
to eat and wear, better houses, more justice, more 
peace, greater individual and national income) is of 
lasting value. 14 

The sole purpose of evangelism, according to this reason¬ 
ing, is to bring about a changed heart in persons. Any¬ 
thing else that is done for that person is considered to 
be service and not evangelism or mission. In this sense 


p. 29. 


14 


Donald A. 


McGavran, "Salvation Today?" in Winter, 
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the service does not fall under the mandate of mission and 
is therefore optional. 

It is small wonder that Winter and the other evan¬ 
gelicals reacted strongly to Bangkok. The moratorium on 
missions seemingly denies the evangelists the right to 
spread the Gospel to nonbelievers. It also points an 
accusing finger at the evangelists, tailing them that 
they have failed in their mission. 

The Bangkok assembly also resolved to be accept¬ 
ing of other religions as being valid. This was parti¬ 
ally in response to the cultural Christianity concern 
mentioned in the previous section. This acceptance of 
other religions drew sharp criticism from the evangelists. 
This acceptance runs counter to what the evangelists feel 
evangelism is all about. Salvation for the evangelist 
comes only in Christian terms, and they do not allow 
space for the validity of other beliefs or practices. 

A final criticism Winter's book makes about Bang¬ 
kok is: "There is in the first place an obsession with 
political and social structures and action which are iden¬ 
tified as Christian mission."* 5 The obsession with polit¬ 
ical and social structures is translated by the evangel¬ 
ists to mean obsession with worldly things. They see this 

* 5 Manuel J. Gaxiola, "Salvation Today: A Critical 
Report," in Winter, p. 74. 
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as counter to the Gospel and to the mission of Jesus. Af¬ 
ter all, the New Testament warns continually against be¬ 
coming attached to the world. Therefore the church dares 
not become politically or socially active. 

The writer opposes this view because it limits 
significantly the meaning of Jesus' ministry, the histori¬ 
cal trends of the Bible, and the power of the Gospel. It 
denies that Jesus cared about oppression and oppressive 
structures. If one does not disapprove and voice one's 
disapproval, one is in fact voicing approval by remaining 
silent. Are the evangelists intending that throughout the 
Bible God is seen to be silent, and therefore approving, 
of structures that create hunger? 

There is a definite, particular option involved for 
the Church. It has to decide in favor of a given sys¬ 
tem at a given time and support it. Therefore, the 
Church participates in politics. It may make the wrong 
choice, to be sure, but it cannot avoid making one. b 

In remaining silent the church is either voicing 
approval of the systems that cause hunger or saying that 
it is helpless. It is approving of the injustice and ir¬ 
responsibility outlined in Chapter Two, or at the very 
least is doing little to express disapproval. By remaining 
silent the church is denying the biblical heritage shown 
in Chapter Three. As the above quotation indicates, the 

^Jos£ Miguez Bonino, Doing Theology in a Revolu¬ 
tionary Situation (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975), 

p. 68. 
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church cannot help but be involved in politics. The 

evangelist's concern that the church should remain out of 

politics is an unrealistic concern. 

Some will argue that the role of Christians is not to 
work for large-scale social changes, but to try to 
change people’s hearts and minds. Certainly a con¬ 
tinuing crucial role of Christians is to work for 
personal commitment to the Spirit and teachings of 
Christ and to encourage those personal qualities of 
character that flow from the life of Christ. But we 
cannot climb our private ladders to heaven and forget 
the whole world with its misery and sadness.^-' 

The writer agrees wholeheartedly with the above 
comments. Limiting mission or evangelism to purely indi¬ 
vidual salvation is climbing that private ladder to heaven. 
Religious conversion is crucial to Christianity, granted, 
but so is freedom from oppression and adequate food for 
the body. If the mission of the church only reflects a 
concern for one of the two factors mentioned then the 
church is in danger of losing its mission entirely. A more 
logical approach to the conflict over mission would seem 
to be one which includes both concerns. 


E. MISSION AND WORLD HUNGER 


The task of mission focuses continually on the 
preparation of persons to be what by God's grace they 
may come to be. Persons must be freed from weights 
of hunger, oppression, ignorance, and fear in order 


17 

Richard Taylor, E conomics and the Gospel (Phila¬ 
delphia: United Church Press,- 1973), p. 45. 
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to participate individually and collectively in the 
call God directs to each person. 


World Christian mission is the Christian's response 
to the mandate of the Gospel to be worthy witnesses to 
the Gospel that God is alive in the world and in soci¬ 


ety. Christian mission affirms by declaration and in 
action God's perpetual care for all people and for 
God's world. 


The above quotations are taken directly from the 
United Methodist Church Declaration of World Christian 
Mission. It is an acknowledgment that the mandate of mis¬ 
sion does indeed carry persons into social concerns. 

The thesis of this project revolves around the 
Church's responsibility for dealing with the world hunger 
crisis in its mission. Does the church really have a mis¬ 
sion to the hungry world? It is hoped by this point that 
the reader will respond resoundingly. Yes! The church 
does have a mission to the hungry billions. 

The writer feels strongly that the church has no 
choice but to respond to the biblical mandates for dealing 
with hunger. This falls under the concept that mission is 
a mandate, not a matter of choice. Chapter Three of this 
project brings out several mandates from the Bible in re¬ 
gards to the causes of hunger. In undertaking this project 


18 

Samuel Escobar, "Evangelism and Man's Search for 
Freedom, Justice and Fulfillment" (International Congress 
on World Evangelism, July 16-25, 1974, Issue Strategy 
paper), p. 4. 

19 

Declaration of World Christian Mission Witness 
(World Division, United Methodist Board of Global Minis- - 
tries, n.d.). 
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the writer is motivated to respond to the mandates pre¬ 
sented in Chapter Three. Therefore this project is not 
purely an angry and sympathetic plea for the hungry bil¬ 
lions , it is a plea for mission. 

The mandates to feed the hungry, to live justly, 
to be good stewards of the earth, to distribute the fruits 
of the earth equitably, to free the oppressed, to try and 
halt poverty, and to realize the interdependency of human¬ 
ity were all discussed in Chapter Three of this project. 

To underscore these mandates a close look at 1 John 3:17- 
18 provides another mandate. 

But if anyone has the world's goods and sees his 
brother in need, yet closes his heart against him, how 
does God's love abide in him? Little children, let us 
not love in word or speech, but in deed and in truth. 
(1 Jm 3:17-18, RSV) 

What do these words mean for the church today? 

What do they mean for western Christians who demand 
increasing affluence each year while fellow Christians 
in the Third World suffer from malnutrition, deformed 
bodies and brains, even starvation? The text clearly 
shows that if we fail to aid the needy, we do not have 
God's love—no matter how punctillious our piety, or 
how orthodox our doctrine. Regardless of what we do 
or say at 11:00 Sunday morning, affluent people who 
neglect the poor are not the people of Goa. 

While the above comments are harsh and cold they 
are in fact justified by what is written in 1 John. A 
reading of the Gospel points to this mandate to care for 
the poor, to feed the hungry. 


20 


Ibid. 
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Preaching a wholistic gospel necessitates, there- 
fore, preaching on the issue of feeding the hungry, free¬ 
ing the oppressed, and all the issues mentioned in Chapter 
Three. Anything less is not the whole Gospel. A Gospel 
with teeth is one that can and does relate to the social 
problems of the world. A Gospel with teeth is one that 
points the church in the direction of creating change so 
that the conditions described in Chapters One and Two of 
this project will not continue to destroy half of the 
human race. 

Therefore in an age of hunger the mission of the 
church is simply to preach the mandates mentioned in Chap¬ 
ter Three and to be actively involved in becoming a change 
agent in society. The final element that is crucial in 
the mission of the church in an age of hunger is the third 
element in the theology of mission as described in the 
preceding sections, namely; that the individual Christian 
must be able to discern and fulfill his/her responsibility 
in the mission of the church. This means involvement by 
the local church. This involvement, unfortunately, is not 
easy to achieve. 

The Christian mission to the hungry is to discern 
the substitute satisfactions that lead those of us in 
the wealthier nations to entrenched positions from 
which we cannot even see or hear the cries of the 
distressed. 21 


21 


Ronald J. Sider, 


“A Biblical Perspective on 
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Tragically, the above comment is a good reflection 
on how many Christians are involved in the hunger issue. 
Millions of Christians wish to remain unaccountable for 
the misery of their brothers and sisters. They choose to 
turn their backs. This is indeed tragic and reflects a 
failure on the part of the church to actively declare its 
stand on the issues and to present the individual Christian 
with the cold realities of the world situation. Therefore, 
the individual Christian remains entrenched in his/her 
position and cannot even begin to see the reality of hunger. 

What often happens is that the church is a place 
to hide, a place to be shielded from the horrible reality 
cf the billions of hungry faces. World hunger becomes a 
distant issue, an issue of pity, an issue of money for the 
Christian because the church often portrays hunger in those 
ways. 

The church, as its mission, must help make the 
local church member aware of his/her responsibility for 
world hunger and must make him/her aware of the reality of 
the issue. This can be done through worship, Christian 
education programs, Bible study, preaching and counseling. 
One of the purposes of this project is to provide informa¬ 
tion on the hunger crisis from a Christian perspective so 


Stewardship," in Mary Evelyn Jegen and Bruno V. Manno 
(eds.) The Earth Is the Lord's (New York: Paulist Press, 
1978), p. 9. 
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that the writer can be prepared to become a part of the 

informing process through his ministry. Leaders in the 

church must and can become informed about the issues and 

present them to the individual Christian in such a way 

that he/she can begin to take steps towards responsible 

solutions. This cannot be done unless the people are 

prepared for radical changes. 

But if the Christ of the scriptures is our Lord, then 
we will refuse to be squeezed into the mold of our 
affluent, sinful culture. In an Age of Hunger Chris¬ 
tians of necessity must be radical non-conformists. 22 

Chapter Three of this project describes many 
changes from the current value systems that permeate the 
current culture. The church, in its mission, must make the 
differences between the biblical values and the current 
values humanity lives by known to the individual Christian. 
In that way he/she can begin to see his/her need to change. 
If the church does not provide this perspective then it 
cannot expect the Christian to change. 

In remaining silent and uninvolved the church has 
contributed significantly to the failure of the Christian 
to feel responsible for world hunger. By not becoming 
visibly involved as a change agent in society the church 
has allowed its members to do the same. 

A major problem in reshaping mission is that the 


22 

Monika Hellwig, The Eucharist and the Hunger of 
the World (New York: Paulist Press, 1976), p. 57. 
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church has become very embedded in the mission structure 
which has been shown to be a failure. The church has so 
far refused to be honest about its past failures in mission 
and its need to take a new path. Therefore the church is 
doing little towards responding to hunger in its mission 
today. The next section of this chapter will explore 
briefly three elements in the church's mission to the hun¬ 
gry that have been failures. There are countless other 
failures that the writer has chosen not to expound upon. 

F. THE FAILING MISSION 

Emerito P. Naopil, President of Anioer Theological 

Seminary near Manila, Philippines, told an assembly of 

church leaders and missionaries in 1971 that: 

The missionary trend today is a symbol of the Univer¬ 
sity of Western imperialism among the rising genera¬ 
tions of the Third World. [Therefore] I believe that 
the present structure of modern missions is dead and 
. . * 2 ^® ought ... to eulogize it and then bury it. 

• • • 

In the area of world hunger Naopil's comments are extremely 
accurate. The church has failed to provide an adequate 
place in its mission for dealing with the hunger issue head 
on. The structure of mission to the hungry is based upon 
Western imperialistic values and it is a failure. The 
church needs to be honest in putting this out to the 

23 

Ronald J. Sider, Rich Christians in an Age of 
Hunger (Downers Grove, IL: Intravarsity Press, 1977), 
pp. 26-27. 
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the millions of Christians who have supported this failing 
mission through their contributions. 

Two basic premises that operate from the mission 
of the church to the hungry are partial reasons for the 
failure to make headway in alleviating hunger. Solicita¬ 
tion of funds and the use of direct aid approaches are 
both contributors to the failing mission. 

By soliciting funds the church has given the aver¬ 
age Christian the impression that charity is the answer to 
world hunger. The philosophy that charity can solve the 

problem of hunger has been shown to be misleading. It has 
24 

also been shown that solicitation of funds and donating 
them to the Third World Nations has helped those undevel¬ 
oped nations to become dependent upon charity and unable 
to be self-sufficient. Finally, soliciting funds denies 
that the real culprits in the hunger crisis are struc¬ 
tural and value problems, of which we are all a part. The 
individual Christian is led to believe that the problem 
lies solely in poverty. 

"To make an offering in Church for World relief and 

quietly leave the aid decisions up to the political leaders 

25 

only encourages them to make wrong decisions." Yet for 

24 

See Chapter Two, page 42. 

25 

Gerald H. Anderson, "A Moratorium on Mission¬ 
aries?* in Anderson and Stransky, No. 1, p. 134. 
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the most part this is all the church has asked from its 
members. Chapter Two of this project shows that leader¬ 
ship decisions are perpetuating the problem of hunger and 
Chapter Three suggests that a majority of the decisions 
are unbiblical and unjust. Yet the average Christian is 
not told about this often enough for him/her to take 
action. 

Solicitation of funds is a convenient way for the 
church not to take a stand on political and social issues 
that create hunger. However, as stated earlier, by not 
taking a stand the church is condoning the current trends. 
Therefore, it is understandable why the average Christian 
feels he/she should not be concerned with the politics of 
hunger as a Christian. 

Along with soliciting funds the church is also 
guilty of squandering them by using direct aid programs 
which have been shown to be ineffective and harmful. Yet 
the church is hesitant to try other methods of dealing with 
the hunger issue. Each year, especially around Thanksgiv¬ 
ing and Christmas, the church conducts fund-raising drives 
and food-donating drives for the hungry. The money, food 
and supplies are to be sent to the poor hungry people. 

Recently the writer was appalled to hear that a 
church he was once a member of was actively conducting a 
program for donating chicks to a hungry village in Japan. 
All the children in the church school were excited about 
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the program. When asked if the leader of the project knew 
if the chickens would survive in the area they were being 
sent to, if the recipients could actually feed them, or 
if they even wanted them, I received no response. A lit¬ 
tle further checking showed that the leader of the drive 
did not know the answers to the questions posed. Yet he 
was still enthusiastic about how his church was doing 
something about hunger I 

The direct aid approach is definitely not the ap¬ 
proach this writer feels is appropriate when dealing with 
hunger. Nor do most of the scholars consulted for this 
project feel that this approach is effective. Yet in sig¬ 
nificant places, the church hangs on to it and refuses to 
make the failure of this approach known to its members. 

The Introduction to this project relates a state¬ 
ment of confusion as to what the church should be doing 
with the funds it collects for hunger. It was pointed 
out that some people were outraged by the fact that their 
money was being used to fund task forces dealing with 
hunger rather than going directly to the hungry people. 

This confusion reiterates the point that the direct aid 
approach is a hindrance to alleviating hunger. Many Chris¬ 
tians feel that this is the only way to combat hunger. As 
Chapter Two of this project tried to demonstrate, the 
causes of hunger go far beyond the lack of adequate money 
or food. The church needs to move beyond the direct aid 
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approach and begin doing something constructive about the 
causes of hunger. 

It is the observation of the writer of this project 
that hunger is a problem that can be dealt with effective¬ 
ly. It is also his belief that the church as an institu¬ 
tion can become a change agent in the world and that 
through education the individual Christian can assist in 
this change. However, this will never happen if the church 
continues to rely upon the forms of dealing with hunger 
mentioned in this section. Charity is not enough, direct 
aid is not enough, nor is sympathy. What is clearly needed 
is for the church to undertake its mission in such a way 
as to confront the causes of hunger head on and assist the 
individual Christian to make his/her contributions to 
solving hunger. 


G. SUMMARY 

The writer has described the theology of mission 
he is operating from within this project. It consists of 
recognizing the mandates, preaching and living within the 
mandates, and involving the individual Christian in imple¬ 
menting the mission. The war between factions in the 
church over the mission of the church has also been de¬ 
scribed. Literally, the church is divided with itself 
over the interpretation of mission and this issue must be 
resolved if the church is going to minister adequately to 
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its members and to the hungry billions. The writer looks 
forward to the future in which the church undertakes the 
mission of alleviating world hunger. This future is one in 
which the church helps the poor rather than contributes to 
their death. A future in which God's mandate and will to 
feed the hungry Is met with open hearts and minds, in which 
all may become the creatures God has intended them to be. 
This will come only when the mission of the church is truly 
the mission of Christ. The mission of the church to the 
hungry, therefore., is the same as Christ's mission was some 
two thousand years ago. 
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Chapter 5 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It shall come to pass in the latter days that the 
mountain of the house of the Lord shall be estab¬ 
lished as the highest of the mountains, and shall 
be raised up above the hills? and peoples shall flow 
to it, and many nations shall come, and say: "Come, 
let us go to the mountain of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob; that he may teach us his ways 
and we may walk in his paths.* 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem. He shall judge be¬ 
tween many peoples, and shall decide for strong 
nations afar off; and they shall beat their 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more; but they shall 
sit every man under his own vine and fig tree, and 
none shall make them afraid; for the mouth of the 
Lord of hosts has spoken. (Micah 4:1-4, RSV) 


A. INTRODUCTION 


As one can see, the issue of world hunger is very 
complex. It involves social, political, economic, eco¬ 
logical and religious issues that are not easily solvable. 
It presents to the church a unique opportunity for growth 
and a realistic means by which the church can influence 
society through its mission. World hunger is the foremost 
challenge the church has to face in this century. 

B. CHAPTER SUMMARIES 

Chapter One contained the thesis from which the 
writer operated throughout this project. Along with 
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defining key terms the first chapter served as an intro¬ 
duction to the concepts expounded upon throughout the 
project. Hunger was presented as a problem which can be 
solved, as a problem created by humanity and requiring 
human solutions. A summary of the major literature which 
was influential to this project was also presented in 
this chapter. 

Chapter Two centered on tne reality of world hun¬ 
ger. Myths about the causes of hunger were exposed and 
dealt with. The five causal areas of land use, economics, 
poverty and oppression, political systems and interdepen¬ 
dency were all presented and expounded on in this chapter. 

Chapter Three presented a biblical critique of the 
five causal areas exposed in Chapter Two. It was noted in 
Chapter Three that each causal area had some relationship 
to the Christian tradition. The huge gap between Chris¬ 
tian values as presented in the Bible and the values in 
society today in regards to the causal areas was discussed. 

Chapter Four dealt with the issue of mission. A 
theology of mission which consists of three parts, namely, 
the mandate, proclamation of a wholistic Gospel, and in¬ 
volvement of the individual Christian was presented in 
this chapter. Opposing perspectives within the church were 
discussed. A brief evaluation of the church’s failing 
mission to the hungry was conducted in the fourth chapter. 
Finally, suggestions as to how the church could adequately 
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minister to its members and to the hungry were made. 

The thesis of this project is that biblical faith 
requires the church to confront world hunger as an essen¬ 
tial part of its mission. By demonstrating the causes, by 
providing biblical illustrations of the causes and by 
defining mission in such a way as to include the need to 
act on the illustrations the author has demonstrated that 
there is validity to this thesis, world hunger is an is¬ 
sue for the church and the church needs to confront the 
causes of hunger by relying on the Bible, which is the 
foundation of the Christian tradition. 

C. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

While undertaking this project the writer has found 
several areas that require further significant research. 

The issue of sustainability proposed in Chapter Two defi¬ 
nitely needs to be expounded on. It is becoming more and 
more apparent that there will not be enough resources in 
the world in the near future if humanity keeps using re¬ 
sources at the current pace. This could cast a grave sha¬ 
dow on efforts to alleviate hunger. A realistic study is 
needed. 

Another issue that needs to be explored further is 
an evaluation of the church's implementation of the guide¬ 
lines described in Chapter Three. How and when the church 
attempted to bring these guidelines into operation would 
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prove to be an interesting study. 

Research on resistance patterns to the solving of 
world hunger is in order. Why do so many Christians re¬ 
sist dealing with the issues that cause hunger? How can 
the church become an agent that aids in breaking through 
those barriers? Also a more exhaustive study on the 
church's resistance to dealing with the issues would be 
a significant contribution to the study of hunger. 

Finally, a very beneficial undertaking would be 
to demonstrate means by which individuals can become ac¬ 
countable for world hunger. Suggestions for the indi¬ 
vidual that would aid him/her to take responsibility for 
alleviating hunger would be a significant by product of 
such a study. 


D. CONCLUSION 

After completing this project the writer has be¬ 
come more optimistic about the future in regard to world 
hunger. He has seen that there is a great deal of hope 
that the Bible provides. He has also become more aware 
of the complexity of the hunger issue. This new awareness 
offers a challenge to be met, not an overpowering, des¬ 
pairing vision of the future. 

World hunger is indeed an awesome problem. There 
is hope. If the church undertakes the mission of alleviat¬ 
ing hunger it has a good chance of making progress. The 
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Bible offers suggestions to the church as to how to go 
about alleviating hunger. If the church can be an agent 
of the Gospel, which it should be, there is a hope for the 
poor, oppressed people! The writer believes firmly that 
the church can be a significant force in changing the cur¬ 
rent structures that create and perpetuate hunger. 

The writer now looks forward to the future in an 
excited way. There is hope for the hungry. There is hope 
that by the year 2000 world hunger will become an issue 
of the past, displaying the power of the church and its 
triumph over the most difficult problem humanity was ever 
faced with. This future can happen. 

As the passage in Micah which preceded this chap¬ 
ter stated, there will come a time when all of humanity 
will live in peace and work towards enhancing life rather 
than the destruction of life. There will come a time 
when all persons will be free of fear, of the pangs and 
insecurity that hunger brings. When I was hungry you gave 
me adequate food to eat and adequate dignity for my life. 
This is what the writer prays will be the response the 
church gives to the world. This is what the writer in¬ 
tends to work for. With God's help the church can respond 
lovingly to the hungry two-thirds of the human race and 
can enable them to be free from the weights of hunger. It 
takes action, action that the church can undertake will¬ 
ingly and faithfully. Biblical faith requires that the 
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church confronts world hunger as an essential part of its 
mission. One begins by rebuilding one's understanding of 
the biblical mandates. 
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APPENDIX A 

REPORT ON THE ASTILLAS PROJECT IN CHILOE, CHILE 


1. The Development Foundation of Chiloe has denounced 
within Chile the progress of a project named "Astillas 
Chiloe." It is a project being promoted by two Japa¬ 
nese owned multinationals, Marubeni and Sanyo Kokusaku 
Pulp, Inc., in conjunction with the Corfo, a develop¬ 
ment agency of the Chilean government. The Develop¬ 
ment Foundation of Chiloe (FUNDECHI) is a private 
organization of the Roman Catholic Church and has as 
its principal objective human development in the 
Province of Chiloe, located in the very southernmost 
part of Chile. 

2. The Problem 

The project calls for the exploitation of 26% of the 
virgin forest on the island of Chiloe . This is the 
equivalent of 128,000 hectares. Once cut, the trees 
would be chipped and sent to Japan where they would 
be used in the cellulose industry. The Chilean 
Government is publicly admitting an investment of U.S. 
$65,000,000. Observers, however, are projecting a 
much larger investment, perhaps as much as U.S. 
$400,000,000. This would of course mean an even larger 
exploitation of the Chiloe forest. 

3. Reasons for Opposing the Project 

The reasons FUNDECHI is opposing this project grow out 
of a Symposium recently sponsored by this organiza¬ 
tion. Experts in relevant fields participated in this 
conference, including marine biologists, ecologists, 
zoologists, sociologists and anthropologists. Repre¬ 
sentatives of Corfo tried to keep secret necessary 
data pertaining to this project. From the beginning 
of the project until the present they have not re¬ 
leased pertinent information . 

Nevertheless, the analysis put forth by the various 
scientists at the Symposium enable us to draw certain 
conclusions which define the basis for FUNDECHI’s op¬ 
position to the project. 

A. No ecological study has been done by the develop¬ 
ers which will point out the potential damage due 
to soil erosion once the forest has disappeared. 
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This is an important consideration given the fact 
that Chiloe has more than 2.000 mm [6 feet] rain¬ 
fall annually. 

B. There is no plan for the reforestation of the ex¬ 
ploited land. Hence no guarantees for reforesta¬ 
tion have been provided. 

C. There are possible damages to the sea and sealife 
given the increased sedimentation as a result of 
soil erosion. 

D. There will be a violation of human rights on two 
levels: Cultural, as a life-style very distinct 
from the current one in Chiloe is introduced, and 
economic. This means that once the proposed 
project has terminated 110,000 inhabitants of 
Chiloe will be left without a means for future 
livelihood. That is to say, their soil will have 
been eroded, their forest destroyed and the re¬ 
sources of the sea, gravely damaged. This model 
affects not only this generation, who will be 
working with low salaries, but future generations 
who can no longer depend on the availability of 
natural resources. 

E. This project reflects an economic model currently 
operative in Chile. It is a model that does not 
respect the human being and is designed to facili¬ 
tate the presence and influence of multinationals. 

4. A1ternatives 

The Church, through FUNDECHI, is denouncing this de¬ 
velopment model. This is being done through the de¬ 
velopment of a series of modest projects, keeping in 
mind economic questions. These projects are being 
carried out with the assistance of various sympathetic 
groups based in other countries . 

This development model has as its objective the devel¬ 
opment of the human being. Without attempting to pro¬ 
vide alternative labor possibilities, it appears that 
such directions may be necessary given the current 
situation in Chile. 

5. FUNDECHI, in a 400 page document, clearly presented to 
the Chilean Government pertinent data to substantiate 
its position and reasons for opposing this project. 

The document was made public the end of September and 
it also listed several concrete ways in which concrete 
groups could join in opposing this development project. 
Briefly, the document calls for: 
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1. Support for the denouncement of the project (in 
whatever form, publications, letters to the 
Japanese ambassador, etc.). 

2. Centers of documentation and research are encour¬ 
aged to analyze the general economic model in 
Chile, giving special note to this concrete proj¬ 
ect. 

3. Mobilization of different organizations which can 
communicate outside of Chile t his concrete prob- 
lem, given the difficulty ofdoing it from with¬ 
in. 


CHILOE 

Chiloe is one of the most marginalized areas of Chile. 
It has a population of about 110,000 persons and they have 
for the last 50 years, been especially removed from Chile's 
economy. Chiloe has a severe climate and a unique geo¬ 
graphic setting. It is a multitude of islands. Hence 
special characteristics have developed among the population 
of these islands. 

The economy of Chiloe is a subsistance economy. Money 
has little meaning. Chiloe is not only an island geograph¬ 
ically, but also culturally. There practically exists a 
subculture with its own values: gratitude, collectivity, 
and solidarity are their principal expressions. 

In this context, an investment of this magnitude by a 
multinational represents a real danger. FUNDECHI stands 
for change and progress which improves human conditions, 
but progress respectful of culture and traditions. This 
is one of the challenges we are faced with. 


For further information contact: 

Fundacion FUNDECHI 

Obispado 

Ancud 

CHILE 
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APPENDIX B 

"MISSIONARY GO HOME ... OR STAY." 1 


Missionary, go home ... or stay. 

If you are not able to separate the eternal Word 
of the Gospel from the cultural molds in which you car¬ 
ried it to these lands and taught it with the genuine 
abnegation: Missionary go home. 

If you are not able to identify with the events, 
anxieties and general aspirations of those peoples pre¬ 
maturely aged by an unequal struggle which seems to have 
neither termination nor hope: Missionary, go heme. 

If your allegiance and fidelity to your nation 
of origin are stronger than loyalty and obedience to 
Jesus Christ who came "to put down the mighty and lift 
up the lowly" (Lk 1:52): Missionary, go home. 

If you are not able to love and respect as equals 
those whom once you came to evangelize as the "lost": 
Missionary, go home. 

If you are not able to rejoice at the entry of 
new peoples and churches upon a new stage of maturity, 
independence, and responsibility, even at the price of 
committing errors like those which you and your com¬ 
patriots committed also in the past: Missionary, go home. 

For it is time to go home. 

But if you are ready to bear the risks and pains 
of this hour of birth which our American peoples are ex¬ 
periencing, even denying yourself, if you begin to cele¬ 
brate with them the happiness of sensing that the Gospel 
is not only proclamation and affirmation of a distant hope 
but a hope of liberation which are already transforming 
history, if you are ready to give more of your time, your 
values, your life in service of these peoples who are 
awaking, then: 

STAYI There is much to do; hands and blood are 
lacking for an undertaking so immense in which Christ is 
the protagonist and pioneer. 


Federico Pagura, "Missionary Go Home ... Or 
Stay," in Gerald H. Anderson and F. Stransky (eds.). 
Mission Trends, No. 1 (New York: Paulist Press, 1974), 
pp. li5-116. 
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